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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES, 


Fic. 1 is a costume of Havana brown bourette wool, trimmed 
with étamine lace and moiré bows. The skirt, which is bordered 
with tucks and lace, is hung in full straight folds, very bouffant 
at the back, but without looped drapery of any kind. It is com- 
pleted by a basque-waist, The visite mantle is of the dress ma- 
terial, lined with satin merveilleux. It is very short at the back, 
with longer pointed fronts, the skirt being composed mainly of 


wide lace. The tabs of the fronts terminate in fringed pas- 
sementerie orna- 
ments, 


In Fig. 2 a light 
wool dress is com- 
pleted by a short 
brown velvet mantle 
lined with flame.col- 
ored silk, which is 
brought into view 
where the sleeves 
are turned up under, 
A passementerie 
border at the edge 
of the sleeves and 
brown woollen lace 
arranged in a full 
jabot down the front 
and a ruffle across 
the bottom form the 
trimming. 

Fig. 3 is a long 
cloak of black bison 
lace, striped with 
bands of wide moiré 
ribbon. The moiré 
bands in the front 
and sides terminate 
in loops at the lower 
end. The full back 
breadths are entire- 
ly of lace. Lace 
frills and ribbon 
bows trim the front. 








PARIS 
FASHIONS. 
{From Ovr Own 
CoRREesPONDENT.) 
N silk, in silk and 
cotton mixed, in 
wool, in linen, in cot- 
ton—in a word, i 
all textures — the 
thin stuffs this sea- 
son are in the as- 
cendency ; they may 
be more or less 
transparent, but 
they are all trans- 
parent in some de- 
gree. Large spread- 
ing designs in coarse 
woollen lace, gui- 
pure designs, Chan- 
tilly lace 
open- work stripes, 


designs, 


and canvas, plain, 
brocaded, or em- 
broidered — these 


aresome of the fash- 
ionable materials, 
Nor can this fashion 
be considered an in- 
expensive one, for it 
really imposes a 
double outlay for 
material: that for 
the outer transpar- 
ent part of the 
dress, and an under- 
ov lining of 
Then, it 
entails the of 
ribbon of several 
widths for the belt 
and the bows that 





dress 
silk. 


too, 


use 


are indispensable 
with light stuffs. As 
was announced at 


the beginning of the 
season, all varieties 
of corsages are worn 
—the basque, the 
pointed, the shirred, Fig 
with plastron, with 

a belt, etc. ; but it re- 

mains to add that some preference is given to jacket-basques with 
a vest, and short open jackets with a very wide belt, the jacket- 
basque finding favor for morning and travelling toilettes, and the 
small jacket for afternoon dresses and also for country toilettes, 
for it is not classed among full-dress corsages; the dress corsage 
proper is represented by the pointed corsage with a flat or bouf- 
fant plastron of embroidered tulle or lace, and by corselets, more 
or less high, which have been adopted by young girls and by 
young and slender married women. Besides, there are numerous 
fanciful corsages, closed diagonally, opening upon a high chemi- 
sette, and attached to a very high belt which is pointed at top and 





ping, or rather a 
fichu, composed of 
two wide ribbons, 
plain, striped, or 
plaid. The ribbons 
are joined diagonal- 
ly at the middle of 
the baek, crossed at 
the front, with a few 
pleat to contorm 
them to the figure, 
ind knotted at the 

WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. waist behind. This 

Is a hoveity, a reviv 

. 1.—Bovrette Woo. Costume. Fig. 2.—Snort Vetiver MAntLe. Fig. 3.—Lace anp Moire Coax. al of a style belong- 
ing to the first quar 

ter of this century 

ed or embroidered stuff. Among embroideries distributed evenly | There are many novelties in ribbons. Belonging to about the 


bottom ; and corsages with vests of all shapes—plain, with revers, 
with square ends, or with a point. 

Among wrappings there is no less variety than among corsages. 
The shapes display a mingling of all known forms, ‘each wrap 
combining the peculiarities of several in itself—the visite, the 
mantle, and the pelerine—some more nearly resembling the visite, 
and others the mantle or cape. And if they are hybrid as to 
shape, they are quite as much so as regards material, a wrap being 
usually composed of two or three different stuffs ; as, for example, 
the back of plain silk, the sleeves of lace, and the front of brocad- 


over the surface of the material, a style much affected at the pre- 
sent moment, are block or checker patterns in jet beads, or in lead, 
gold, or steel; small embroidered squares alternate with plain 
squares of the same size, at the centre of which a little star is 
worked. 

Bonnets, while still very varied, are considerably more moderate 
in style. The pointed bonnets with extravagantly high trimmings 
excited so much laughter and ridicule that a reaction has set in 
and for the coming Grand Prix races it is announced there will 
be a return to small capotes trimmed with flowers and fruits of 








the month in which the bonnet is worn, roses and strawberries, 
or both mingled, for June, raspberries and cherries for July, 
followed later by apricots and plums; the fruits this year are 


manufactured of India rubber, which them extremely 
light and at the same time very durable. As an imitation of na- 
ture these fruits are simply perfect; and the ornamental fruit 
piec es which decorate the table at ceremonious dinners, and re- 
main intact to the end, can as we ll be ordered at the 
ist’s as at the fruiterer’s. 

An elegant combination toilette, and one which is capable of be- 
ing varied indefinite. 
ly, is the 
a skirt 


makes 


artificial flor- 


following: 


of « 


hange- 

able silk veiled with 

embroidered cream 

tulle or with piece 

lace, and a polonaise 

or over-skirt of veil- 

ing, plain or em- 

broidered, or per- 

haps of canvas with 

Oriental lesigns ; 

this latter material 

has an écru ground 

with the lesign 

printed in colors and 

f gold The toilette 

ys can be varied by 

- wearing a different 

= polonaise with the 
= same skirt. 

- A travelling dress 
recently prepared 
fora young la 1y de- 
serves mention. It 
was made of plain 
iron gray mohair 
and striped gray mo- 
hair. The short 
round iron gray silk 
skirt was bordered 
with a narrow ruffle. 
The mohair upper 


skirt,shirred behind, 
was a trifle shorter 


than the silk skirt; 
it was of plain mo- 
hair, with the front 
breadth of striped 
mohair, framed by 
the side breadths as 
though the latter 
had been folded in 
at the edge. The 
}! jacket was of striped 
4} mohair, with sleeves 
9 and a flat vest of 
Sj plain mohair A 
- 1 
J large dust cloak ae- 
“4 companied it, made 
Vv of plain mohair, with 
\ striped collar and 
revers 
For very warm 
summer days the ap 
propriate wrapping 
is a small lace man 
tle, black or cream 
For one of these in 
black the sides are 
formed of wide 
flounce lace very 
finely pleated, the 
slender back forms 
and the fronts being 
of black silk em- 
broidered in beads 
or silk. For very 
young girls there is 


anew summer W rap- 


same epoch as the fichu just described are gauze ribbons such as 
our grandmothers wore, and ribbons bordered with a bright con- 
trasting color, or brocaded with flowers. Our own period has in- 
vented canvas or étamine ribbons, figured with brocaded or print- 
ed designs. These 


new ribbons are not confined to bonnet trim- 


mings, but are used in various ways as ornaments to summer 
toilettes. Etamine is the predominating material this year. It is 


known under various names—canvas, (toi/e d’araignée or cobweb, 
and voile de misaine or sail-cloth, the various names being applied 
to the different species of étamine according as it is woven of 
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coarser or finer threads. As to the name toile 
d’araignée, it is a positive insult to the even work 
of the insect to apply it to a stuff that is any- 
thing but delicate and regular in its weaving. 

Having succeeded in producing woollen lace of 
all colors, all patterns, and all degrees of fine- 
ness, manufacturers do not propose to stop half- 
way, and are now beginning to bring out woollen 
j us light as the cotton fabric, and in 
meshes of various sizes. Of this substantial tulle, 
which does not crumple or tear easily, most charm- 
ing dinner and reception toilettes will be made 
for the coming autumn. The cream tints (it is 
made in all colors) will be mounted over bright- 
colored silk. At present, the dancing season be- 
ing over in Paris, this new tulle is made into cor- 
sage garnitures, such as plain or bouffant vests, 
and folds for the neck and sleeves. 

Postilion backs, having been almost suppressed 
in corsages, are beginning to re-appear on short 
mantles and some jackets. Some of these wraps 
have a deep added basque of wide woollen lace, 
pleated very fine and close. This must prolong 
the back only, and not extend around the sides. 
It is headed and terminated by revers or passe- 
menterie, 

There is nothing specially new in children’s 
Little girls of from two to seven or 
eight years of age all wear the loose English 
From seven to thirteen years their toilettes 
are an exact reproduction of their mothers’—the 
same res with vests, the same jackets, the 
same over-skirts. But, on the cther hand, from 
thirteen to seventeen years the most rigorous 
simplicity is observed: straight skirts, without 
draperies; plain corsages, or, for thin stuffs, 
shirred waists with a wide belt; no embroideries 
and no silk dresses; woollens, thick for the win- 
ter and light for summer, and for a best dress at 
most a Sicilienne. EMMELINE RayMonp. 


tulle, quite 





dresses. 
dress. 


corsé 






Messrs. Harper & Brotuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents Jor Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Ilarper’s Werexty, Harper’s Maga- 
zink, Harper’s Bazar, and Harperr’s 
Youne Peortn, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Brorurrs. 

Zo prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Haneer & Brotners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Hareer & 
Brorners, New York. 





“Tlarrrr’s Youna Pror.r appears to be everything 
that a publication intended for boys and girls should 
be." —St. James's Gazette, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Inuiustraten Werkty. 


The number issued July 7 is especially strong 
in fiction, for in addition to an installment of 
Davin Ker’s serial, “ Into Unknown Seas,” there 
ia capital short story by Mes. W. J. Hays, and 
one by Mrs. dunia K. Hivprera. 

Mrs. Hays’s story is entitled “ Frija, the Ice 
King’s Danghte r,” and is illustrated by ALFRED 
Freperrcxs. Mrs. Hicvprern calls her story 


“THE BIRTHDAY POEM,’ 


and it furnishes the subject for a full-page engrav- 
ing from a drawing by Fuxperic Dretman. 

An article of timely interest is @ short paper 
on Vicror Hueco and his grandchildren, “ The 
Animal Album Society’ suggests a new field for 
young collectors, and is illustrated after plhoto- 
g) aphes. 


Susscriprion , Pricer, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Prorie 
will be 
slamps. 


sent on receipt of four cents in postage 





te With the number Sor July 11, Harprr’s 


WrEKLY heguns the publication of a short serial by 
Mus. Atick Comyns Carn, entid/ed 


“PAUL CREW’S STORY.” 


Tt is a tale of the English coast-guard, in which a 
sty iking and novel motive is developed to a tragical 
e studies of character and the de- 
scriptions of scenery which Sorm the setting of the 
story are full of freshness and interest. 





conclusion, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1885. 





FEASTS AND FASTS. 


poe is an inherent love of festivals 

and feasts in hnman nature, a desire to 
express joy, and that not in solitude, but sur- 
rounded by sympathetic friends ; a desire to 
experience pleasnre, and to experience it un- 
sellishly, shared by every one within reach ; 
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a desire, possibly, to make onrselves one in 
our joy with all the surrounding human 
race. 

It is certain, at any rate, that public fes- 
tivals do that work for the time being; for 
as long ago as the period of the celebration 
of the Greek games, which really had their 
origin far back in mythical times, the Olym- 
pic games kept alive a common interest be- 
tween all the Greek states, and had much 
to do with the existence and preservation 
of a national feeling, while so important 
were they deemed in this regard that the 
year of their revival, some eight hundred 
years before our era, was used by the 
Greeks as a chronological period from which 
to date. 

The Romans had fixed, movable, and oc- 
casional feasts; the Egyptians made them 
of such moment that it is recorded of one 
that nearly three-quarters of a million of 
men and women were present; while the 
East Indians still make their festivals quite 
beyond the usual range of our imaginations 
with numbers and with treasure. The Jews 
had an immense variety of feasts, all of a 
sacred nature, among them being the Sab- 
bath, the Passover, the Pentecost, the Feast 
of Trumpets—marking a day on which every 
one’s doom for eternity was supposed to be 
set down, although with mitigating possibil- 
ities, in the case of disastrous doom, should 
repentance take place before death—the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Purim, and the 
Dedication; while the Christian Church has, 
with others, its Advent, Christmas, Epiph- 
any, Easter, and Whitsuntide, all joyous spir- 
itual feasts. 

But just as strong a tendency with hn- 
manity as that to festivals is that to fasts. 
Indeed, with many, there may be a prefer- 
ence as to the latter, owing toa feeling that 
after duly keeping fast one can enjoy more 
freely the riotous living of feasts. The Jews 
had at first but one fast, that of the Atone- 
ment, which they kept with great severity, 
although later the Pharisees were wont to 
fast every Monday and Thursday. The 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Assyrians all 
kept their fasts, and the Mohammedans keep 
the whole of the ninth month, Ramadan, 
most strictly, neither eating nor drinking, 
however great their suffering, from sunrise 
till starshine. The Sibylline books ordered a 
fast to be kept every fifth year in honor of 
Ceres. And with the Holy Ortliodox Chureh 
of the East, the Fast of the Mother of God 
begins the Ist of August and lasts fourteen 
days, that Church in especial keeping two 
hundred and sixty-six days of the year as 
days of fast. Every one, meanwhile, is fa- 
miliar with the eustoms of the religious sects 
about us, and with our own national feasts 
and fasts. 

It is certainly astonishing how very few 
national feasts we have, on the whole—the 
more astonishing that in our great pressure 
of business, and rapid deed and thought, we 
need rest and relaxation more than most. 
Christmas is not universally kept among 
us, nor is New-Year’s; we make nothing 
of the 8th of January or of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, a little bell-ringing or a few guns 
compassing the most of our observance of 
those days; we forget the April day of the 
battle of Lexington till after it has passed ; 
and we content ourselves with a sorry and 
solemn parade that can not be called a feast, 
if it can not be called a fast, on Decoration 
Day. The anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill has sometimes a good send-off 
in New England and sometimes not—seldom 
anywhere else ; and in trath we lie back and 
reserve all our strength for the Fourth of 
July, and now we celebrate that and now 
we don’t. And when we do celebrate, we 
have not much idea of doing so other than 
with cannons and with flags, fire-crackers 
and torpedoes, by day, and the blue-lights 
and their kind by night—music, flowers, 
and the gentler arts seeming to us of insuf- 
ficient import to turn to exterior use. 

It is rather a pity that we rest so con- 
tentedly, as a people, with so few oppor- 
tunities of general merry-making and ac- 
quaintanceship. It would not be amiss, at 
all events, if in the sweet spring and early 
summer season we made the most of the 
chance that comes to us in pleasant wea- 
ther, and turned it to account in general 
social ways. Ifthe 19th of April, that initial 
day of ourindependence of kings and crowns, 
can not be made of much practical out-door 
use on account of the inclemency of that 
part of the year, yet the 17th of June, when 
we first discovered that farmers with their 
rusty weapons could hold the trained regu- 
lars of the King in check, can not claim any 
such Nninunity, for winds are soft and skies 
are blue and roses are in blossom then, and 
all things invite to joy and its expression. 
Yet however it be with those days, the heart 
that does not beat more quickly on the 
Fourth of July, and does not wish to cele- 
brate it even when it is impossible to do so, 
if by no more than doing reverence to the 
flag, ought to beat in some more ignoble 
bosom than an American’s. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE WATERING- 
PLACE, 


HE passing revival of interest in the poet 
Willis calls attention to the changed condi- 
tions of American summer life. In his day the 
fashionables of the land had in August but one 
principal rendezvous—Congress Hall at Sarato- 
ga—together with a few minor ones, now almost 
or quite extinguished as watering-places, such as 
Ballston, Lebanon, and Nahant. “Gentlemen 
and ladies,” wrote Willis of Congress Hall, “ con- 
sider that wooden and windowed Babylon to be 
the palace of Delight—a sojourn to be sighed for, 
and sacrificed for, and economized for; the birth- 
place of Love, the haunt of Hymen, the arena of 
Fashion ; a place without which a new lease of 
life were valueless.” The belles of this efichant- 
ed spot were “slight, delicate, fragile-looking 
creatures, elegant as Retzsch’s angels, warm-eved 
as Mohammedan houris, yet timid as the ante- 
lope whose hazel orbs they eclipse.” The daring 
youths who ventured to adore these timid ante- 
lopes and warm-eyed houris and elegant angels 
were arrayed in splendors of which the very names 
are meaningless to this generation; for they wore, 
when at their best, “Stultz coats and Sparding 
tights”—Stultz being the London predecessor of 
the Poole of to-day, and Sparding of I know not 
whom. But the remarkable thing, after all, about 
these superb creatures of both sexes was that 
there were so few of them. There was really 
but one limited circle of good society for the 
nation; it comprised, or was supposed to com- 
prise, a few families in each leading city; they 
knew one another, intermarried with some rigor, 
and consulted together in advance on the sum- 
mer’s campaign. In those days an eminent 
belle or beau had a national reputation. All 
the heroes of Willis’s stories were thus famous; 
their fame preceded them everywhere; minor 
stars but twinkled till their well-known efful- 
gence dawned. With the beauties of that period 
the glory was greater; wherever they went it was 
“with bands of gallant gentlemen,” like the love- 
ly Inez of Hood’s song. Miss Emily Marshall, the 
queen of them all, undoubtedly had sonnets and 
acrostics written to her from every Atlantic city, 
though only those of Percival and Willis survive. 
The nation was small, its best society was smaller, 
and the concentration of beauty and fashion at 
any summer resort was like that of the legendary 
Oriental angels, all dancing upon one needle’s 
point. 

How changed is all the scene! A nation of 
fifty million people, stretching from sea to sea, 
has long overflowed the narrow boundaries of a 
single watering-place, and created innumerable 
centres—or, to speak more mathematically, foci 
—of its own. There is Saratoga, still prosper- 
ous in spite of rivals, There is but one Newport, 
also secure in its attractions, since that region is 
the southernmost point of rocks and pictures- 
queness upon our Atlantic shore. But the whole 
coast northward—untenanted in summer, ex- 
cept at Nahant, in Willis’s day—is now ovcupied 
as far as Campo Bello; and beyond that comes the 
region of fog, “sea of darkness” like that which 
the companions of Columbus feared. All the 
mountain-peaks of a continent have, moreover, 
been thrown open for resort; and each new 
watering-place, thronged with visitors, becomes 
fashionable, or does not know that it is not. 
Really it would seem that those who hold 
with Goldsmith’s heroine that “one might as 
well live out of the world as out of the fash- 
ion” may as well go in summer to one place as 
another, since everywhere they will find the same 
dances, the same tennis, and the same Harper's 
Bazar. With what zeal the letter-writers cliron- 
icle the “hops,” with what ecstasy the sporting 
papers celebrate the yacht races, at places which 
were but a few years since as unknown as Noot- 
ka Sound! To the local papers at these points 
each summer visitor becomes a fashionable ar- 
rival, and real estate is so agitated by the pur- 
chase of a single house-lot as to suggest what 
very unreal estate it must have seemed to the 
neighborhood six months before. It is some- 
thing, no doubt, to drive the nobbiest four-in- 
hand at Newport; but it is also something to 
have it announced in the Four-Corners Weekly 
Gazette that our well-known summer visitor Mr. 
Jones is contemplating the erection of an L to his 
barn. 

And this multiplication and popularization of 
summer resorts has had a perceptible influence 
on manners; and, on the whole, in the direction 
of simplicity and cheap pleasure. Not only are 
there watering-places of all grades, but even in 
the most luxurious resorts, although the expense 
of entertaining company has been vastly en- 
larged, the expense of being entertained has not 
increased, but rather diminished, since the reign 
of nuns’ veiling and knickerbockers came in, 
Beauty and charming manners still secure belle- 
hood, without reference to anything else, and 
“my face is my fortune, sir, she said,” is still the 
substance of sound doctrine. As for young men, 
a good address, a handsome mustache, a becom- 
ing white flannel suit, and a well-handled tennis 
racket will make their way into any society, no 
matter how exclusive its claims. How simple, how 
easy are these conditions compared with those of 
Willis’s days, when no man could be a successful 
“ buck” without a trotting wagon, a good skill at 
cards, and an unbounded capacity to imbibe pink 
champagne. Certainly the reign of athletic ex- 
ercises has brought with it simpler conditions of 
life; although those who are absorbed in their 
particular watering-place will no doubt always 
think about it as a certain heroine in one of 
Cherbuliez’s novels asserts about Paris, that the 
habitable world really consists of half a dozen 
square miles in that precise locality, and that all 
the rest should be abandoned to the indiscreet 
curiosity of geographers. T. W. IL. 








NEW FANCIES IN FURNISHING. 


\ E spoke in a recent number of “ corners” 
in furnishing; we now have to mention a 
drapery over a mirror, with steps leading up to 
it covered with a bit of carpet, and with stair- 
rods, like the veritable ascent to another room, 
the curtain to be projected forward, as in the 
case of the canopy, and held up by two brass 
rods. The canopy may be of any sort of stuff 
—striped Madras muslin or heavy brocaded Jap- 
anese silk. It can be tacked on a board at the 
back, and then looped to suit the fancy. At one 
side should stand a large palm; before the mir- 
ror a tea table may be placed; the young people 
can sit on the steps. The whole forms a beauti- 
ful picture, increases the apparent size of the 
room, and can be arranged at very little expense ; 
and any large-sized mirror, no matter how ugly 
the frame—for that will be hidden—ean be util- 
ized for the occasion. A very pretty drapery may 
be made of light bright-flowered cretonne. The 
old-fashioned highly glazed furniture covering is 
returning to favor, as it sheds the dust, and is 
thought very pretty, can be easily done up and 
ealendered like new if sent to an upholsterer. 

This arrangement is flat against the wall, there- 
fore does not take up so much room as a corner, 
and is quite as pretty and graceful. The steps 
can be made by any carpenter, painted white; 
the piece of carpeting helps the deception, The 
mirror seems to be an entrance to another room, 
as its canopy and curtains hang about it. It is 
one of the many pretty fancies of the day to 
break up the monotony of dead walls, and to fuar- 
nish a pretty, advantageous seat for a group of 
young people. 

Sereens of every form and device are used also 
for the same purpose; that is, to define a bound- 
ary, a little room by itself, where three people can 
sit and chat, or, still better, two people, in the 
company, but not of it. These screens are now 
bought with great avidity by collectors—the older 
the better, The prettiest are of the reign of 
Marie Antoinette, of white wood relieved by gold, 
the upper part of the panels being filled in with 
glass, and the lower ornamented with pictures 
suggestive of Watteau. In these days of artistic 
boys and girls such screens can be made at home, 
with the help of a handy carpenter, Other 
screens, brought from the East or from the Moor- 
ish lands, of that exquisitely honey-combed open- 
work, are rarer and more beautiful; but uphol- 
stered screens and those.made of photographs are 
very pretty; indeed, this is one of the best possi- 
ble framings of the innumerable photographs 
which gather on one’s hands. 

We have spoken of Madras muslin, It can be 
utilized still further as a covering for old satin 
furniture which has become soiled. The effect 
is beautiful, and it should be carefully uphol- 
stered by a professional person to cover the satin 
tight. It has an effect like the old embroidery 
of the days of Catherine de Medicis, and wears 
very well for a couple of seasons, perhaps longer. 
Buy a pale gray Madras muslin with pink and 
yellow embroidery on it, put it over any old satin 
furniture, and it repays the trouble. The sheen 
of the satin shows through the muslin, which of 
itself is very strong. 

The days of Queen Anne furnishing are gone 
ont. Queen Anne is dead. Long live Queens 
Marie Antoinette and Mary Stuart! All over the 
Continent every tasteful collector is gathering the 
relics of the two most lovely and most unfor- 
tunate queens that ever lived. Queen Anne’s 
reputation as a collector and woman of taste was 
won by accident. She was neither. She was a 
stupid good woman without any special tastes ; 
but in her reign lived some good artists. It was 
a sort of English Renaissance, with which she 
had nothing whatever to do. But Marie An- 
toinette was a woinan of great taste; in dress, in 
pictures, in furnishing, she has left her artistic 
mark. Mary Stuart was made up of taste and 
originality; her Guise and Italian blood, her 
French education, and her Stuart talent, all ran 
to decorative art. Her beds, her embroideries, 
her musical instruments, her tapestries, which 
the poor Queen carried from one gloomy prison- 
house to another, all tell of her love of the beau- 
tiful. 

The Countess of Caithness, who has a poetical 
and almost fantastie worship for the memory of 
Mary Queen of Scots, has in her beautiful hétel 
at Nice an exact fae-simile of Mary’s room at Holy- 
rood. She succeeded in procuring the identical 
embroidered bed covering, which poor Mary may 
have made with her own fair hands. Of course 
it was much frayed and faded, but has been ad- 
mirably restored in Paris; and the chair cover- 
ings and bed curtains have been made to match. 
The bedstead, on a high dais, is ascended by two 
steps covered with velvet carpet; it is of heavy 
carved wood, with the Stuart arms in gold relief. 
The ceiling of the room is of heavy beams of 
black oak, having lozenges between, in which are 
alternately emblazoned the Stuart eagle and the 
monogram of Mary, designed by herself, the col- 
ors being black and red. The tables, chairs, and 
clock are all of her period, while round the walls 
hang copies of every known picture of her— 
a more beautiful room ean scarcely be conceived. 
Portraits of the unfortunate Rizzio, Darnley, 
Bothwell, and James VL., musical instruments of 
the period, and a bust in silver of the young 
widow of Francis in her world-renowned head- 
dress, all help to furnish forth this memorial 
room. 

Often in French chiteaux similar tributes are 
paid to Marie Antoinette, who now enjoys a sim- 
ilar resurrection. It is a subject on which we 
may congratulate ourselves that the infinitely 
graceful patterns for chairs and chair coverings 
instituted by Marie Antoinette, the charming 
shapes of candelabra and mirror frames, can now 
be bought in our shops, Especially is there a 
sort of half-woollen cretonne which exactly fol- 
lows the pattern of her brocaded chair covers. 
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The descendants of Gouverneur Morris in this 
country still own a sofa and chairs given to him 
by the ill-fated Queen, and they have succeeded 
in finding a covering from South Kensington de- 
signs that exactly reproduces the worn-out bro- 
sade, which has yielded to the guawing tooth of 
time. 

Few people will be sorry that the sunflower 
has been weeded out, the cat-tail relegated to its 
native swamps, the straight Eastlake furniture 
sent to the fourth story. The dull, dead shades 
which were so wrongfully called wsthetic are all 
out of fashion, Drawing-rooms and ball-rooms 
now blaze with color; red paint is freely used for 
the wood-work ; bright cretonne, or tapestry, or 
stamped woollen or silk, is put on the walls and 
held down by mouldings of bright-painted wood ; 
ceilings are papered with the most brilliant of 
tiles, that is to say, paper imitating tiles. Those 
who can afford it cover their walls with embroid- 
ered sets of Japanese tapestry glowing with col- 
or and emblazoned with gold, bounded by som- 
bre relief of satin in dark brown or crimson. 
The taste is for the gorgeous; Japanese confu- 
sion, Which is at heart the highest artistic order, 
reigus. Sofas stand catecoruered, chairs of ev- 
ery country, style, and degree crowd each other, 
screens break the monotony, ottomans, milking- 
stools, and téle-d-téle jostle, old gilded couches on 
which a Medici or a Visconti may have stretched 
his legs. Italy in her most gorgeous days has 
helped to bring about the splendor, the artistic 
contusion, the picturesque comfort, of the modern 
drawing-room, 

What is this strangely shaped piece of furni- 
ture which looks so comfortable, ail covered with 
brown cotton velvet? The hostess laughs, and, 
removing « cover, shows you a set of soup boxes 
full of the newspapers and magazines of the day. 
She has designed and covered it herself, and it is 
one of her prettiest and most original lounging- 
places. Then there are pillows covered with 
scraps of old dresses, cushions from the seraglio 
of the Turk, curtains, draperies, and shawls. Ro- 
man scarfs and Roman blankets all go to the 
make-up of this modern, graceful, cheerful anti- 
Queen Anne room, 

A pretty design for a mantel-piece is to cover 
the lambrequin with white lace, which can be 
pinned on in fanciful designs, finishing off the 
corners with loose satin pockets, also pinned on, 
which hold photographs. 

For a cheap room, put down some of the new 
colored mattings, and let them lie all winter, 
For warmth, buy rugs, which can be shaken and 
removed, to make the piace sweet, on every clean- 
ing day. For draperies for wall, window, mirror, 
and furniture get bright-flowered cretonne, have 
the wood-work stained some briglit color, and 
then use matting for a dado. 


It is very lig 
clean, and pretty. 
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Have a “corner” or an 
cent to the mirror; have every conceivable music- 
al instrument hung about; scatter your clocks, 
your vases, and your cabinets, your book-shelves 
and your pictures, without regard to regularity ; 
avoid stiffuess ; have an open tire-place, a Quaker 
rocking-chair, several easy-chair 








a chaise longue, 
a sofa, and if one bas room, and can get it, a sedan- 
chair, now ardeutly desired by all collectors, 

Iu fact, from the stiff rectangular simplicity of 
the immediate past the taste of ihe present has 
flowered, like the Cactus grandiflora, into a splen- 
did glory of color and an illimitable but adimira- 
ble confusion. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESSES FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
Boe and white India silks and foulards are 

made up for the afternoon and visiting dress- 
es of dignified old ladies, and black lace voilettes 
are worn by them on full-dress occasions, The 
figured silks for those who have quiet tastes have 
usually a black ground, with white figures, lines, 
or flower sprigs, while those who prefer lighter 
dresses have the ground white, with black only 
for the small figure upon it. If a color is ven- 
tured upon, brown grounds are chosen for the 
dark silks, and lavender or the purple of Parme- 
san violets for lighter dresses. Ginghams in the 
same colors, cambrics, and white muslins are their 
favorite wash dresses for breakfast and home 
wear. For the light woollens that are needed for 
warmth in summer, the black or gray English 
buntings, albatross, suruimer camel’s-hair, and veil- 
ings are used, 

The summer silks of old ladies who are inclined 
to embonpoint are made with a polonaise, and 
edged flatly with gros grain ribbon an inch wide 
stitched on just underneath the edge of the silk. 
The fronts of the polonaise are fitted by two darts 
and a cross seam to make them lie sinoothly on 
large hips. This garment is buttoned from the 
neck down to about six inches below the waist 
line, and falls open thence in a sharp long point 
on each side. Two tiny folds or tucks may be 
taken each side of the buttons and holes down 
the front and around the points. The edges of 
the points are then turned under, and are held by 
the ribbon trimming, which is stitched on by ma- 
chine. 





The back is in basque shape, with the 
fullness of the skirt made of two or tliree pleated 
breadths that may be sewed on underneath the 
basque at the waist line; or, to make it different, 
these breadths may be sewed upon a plain cuirass 
basque, and some long-looped bows of ribbon be 
added at the ends of the side-form seams, 

A black India silk with white dashes is very 
pretty made in this way, with plain black silk for 
a vest, and black gros grain ribbon on the edge. 
Inside the neck and sleeves is placed a stand- 
ing pleated frill of black point d’esprit iace, and 
this rests on triple folds of white silk muslin. 
The skirt of such a dress may be laid in broad 
double box pleats, either three or five in number, 
across the front and side gores, or else it may 
have two deep pleated flounces that cover the en- 
tire front and sides, while the back is laid in wide 








side pleats. Black canvas and grenadine dress- 
es are similarly made, but these duller surfaces 
require satin ribbon trimmings, and have rows of 
the ribbon laid above the hem-of pleated flounces. 
A polonaise of black guipure net made in the de- 
sign just described is a favorite over-dress for a 
black satin surah skirt that may have a front 
breadth of the lace, or else of beaded net. Slen- 
der ladies wear basques of grenadine or of black 
piece lace made with shirring at the neck and 
waist, also the belted fan waists described in last 
week’s Bazar, These are made with a high stand- 
ing collar of velvet or of pleated lace instead of 
the V neck worn by younger women, and the 
thin neck is still further hidden by a velvet rib- 
bon nearly an inch wide being passed around it, 
and fastened by a small brooch, or tied in a bow 
on the left side. Black lace and the transparent 
beaded bonnets are worn by old ladies on formal 
occasions, and with these bordered veils of real 
lace are again coming into favor. The straw 
bonnets are of close shapes larger than the ca- 
potes worn by younger women, but when well 
fitted on the sides of the head they are comfort- 
able enough without having the cottage brim that 
formerly concealed the handsome gray hair, which 
is arranged in waves, or curled tresses, or on a 
Pompadour roll above the forehead. 


TRAINED DRESSES. 


Black satin is chosen for the foundation of 
full-dress toilettes made with the demi or three- 
quarter trains that are preferred to full trains at 
this season of the year. A basque and slight pan- 
iers with flowing straight back breadths is the gen- 
eral design for such dresses, while the front and 
sides of the skirt are covered with lace that may 
be put on in gathered flounces or in lengthwise 
panels, as is most becoming to the wearer. The 
all-over lace dresses, partly of piece lace and part- 
ly of flounces, also in favor with old ladies, are 
made up over satin surah, 


WASH DRESSES. 


For wash dresses the linen lawns with black 
figures in a white ground are made with a belt- 
ed waist and round skirt for old ladies—a plain 
fashion that is now in favor with their grand- 
daughters. Seersucker, in its dark blue and 
white stripes, is made with a polonaise that has 
its pointed sides edged with white Hamburg em- 
broidery, and the skirt with which this is worn 
has two very deep gathered ruffles also edged 
with the scalloped embroidery. 





WRAPS, CAPS, ETC. 


Mantles for old ladies are of black repped silk 
and combinations of velvet with lace in large 
shapes that come down over the tournure in the 
back and have pointed ends in front. Black 
lace points of Chantilly or llama lace are worn 
quite plain in their three-cornered shapes over 
surah and India silk dresses, A black and also 
a white chuddah shawl—one a square and the 
other double—are comfortable additions to the 
summer outfit for wearing on cool days and even- 
ings, and the dove-colored and Quaker gray shawls 
of cashmere are pretty with black dresse The 
favorite travelling shawl is the striped India long 
shawl, or else one of the very large square shawls 
in India stripes which are now sold at moderate 
prices. There are also delightfully warm and soft 
Scotch shawls of clear gray and brown shades 
of a single color, and in double lengths, to be 
had for less money. 

Handsomely dressed gray hair, with French 
twist, crown loops, and waves, or a Pompadour 
roll, needs only some shell pins for ornament, or 
a low jewelled back comb for dress occasions. 
Breakfast caps to conceal plainly dressed hair 
are of mull and lace in round shapes or in Fan- 
chon points, with bows of lavender, pale blue, or 
rose ribbon. White tulle with ruches, or black 
Brussels net with real lace, is similarly arranged 
for dress caps. 





HOW TO JOIN SKIRTS TO WAISTS. 


With the short basques now worn it is a diffi- 
cult matter for those who have small hips to keep 
the dress skirt from slipping too low down and 
showing the belt and an ugly space between the 
skirt and waist. To prevent this a good plan is 
to sew three flat buttons on the belt of the skirt, 
and attach three loops to correspond on the in- 
side belt of the basque. The loops hang just be- 
low the belt, and may be of narrow tape, or else 
small squares of the material of the lining, with 
a button-hole worked lengthwise in the middle of 
each. One is placed in the middle of the back, 
and the others are on the under-arm seams. This 
arrangement has also the good effect of taking 
the weight off the hips, and is most useful in 
heavy wool dresses. 


REVERS DRAPERIES, 


There is quite a fancy for revers draperies 
both in the back and front of over-skirts. For 
a short apron front the fabric is pleated on the 
right side high on the hips, curves down in front, 
and its left half is turned upward in a revers and 
pleated to the top and back, The material for 
such drapery must be alike on both sides. To 
correspond with this the back drapery is made 
crosswise (with selvedge at top and bottom), the 
lower sides being turned up to the top, nearly 
meeting in the middle, and trimmed with a band 
of velvet down each edge; this gives a wide revers 
on each side, and this is pleated or gathered to 
the belt. 


TO RENEW DRESS WAISTS. 


Basques that are worn or soiled in the front 
about the button-holes can be freshened by hav- 
ing a narrow vest of velvet, or striped goods, or 
of plain fabric, tucked horizontally, set in a single 
piece down the front, and buttoned down each of 
The material of the basque ean be cut 
down each side of the frayed front, and turned 
hack to form (with interlining) a place for the 


its sides, 








button-holes. The vest measures only three or 
four inches across the top, and tapers nearly to a 
point below, unless it is necessary to have it 
wider to conceal the worn parts of the basque ; 
the buttons are set on the vest. For waists worn 
under the arms a jacket front may be added in 
Zouave shape, and this conceals or replaces the 
shabby places. Sometimes the front of a worn 
basque may be sloped off to represent a loose 
jacket, and a new vest of different material, ei- 
ther piqué, velvet, or jersey webbing, may be set 
underneath. Wide sash draperies of ribbons or 
of soft silks are now arranged over the edges of 
basques that are partly worn, and are tied in full 
loops and ends behind, Broad watered ribbon 
will thus renew a beaded jersey, or a gay Roman 
sash may be used instead. A still simpler way, 
when the basque is defaced about the hips and is 
old-fashioned in the back, is to convert it into a 
stylish round waist by fastening the belt of the 
skirts over it instead of under it, and adding a 
belt or a sash ribbon. 


VARIETIES. 

Moyendge scarfs of écru or gray-blue étamine 
printed with gilt heraldic figures are imported to 
be used either as sashes or as shoulder searfs, 
passed plainiy around the shoulders, and knotted 
or lapped in front in fichu style. 

Garden shawls of white embroidered muslin 
and lace are worn with hats of muslin to corre- 
spond, These shawls are of sheer mull doubled 
and cut rounded in the middle, where they are 
just deep enough to reach from the neck to the 
waist. They are then sloped much narrower to 
their pointed ends, and are two and a half yards 
long when completed. <A deep frill of Oriental 
lace edges them, and many have embroidery in 
the back and near the ends. The hats are of a 
wide and flat shape, with rows of lace covering 
the frame, and a very large bow of satin ribbon 
in the centre of the crown. 

For the neck and wrists of morning and trav- 
elling dresses the inside fold is now made of 
repped piqué cut on the bias, and measuring an 
inch and a quarter in depth. A binding of sat- 
teen tape covers the raw edges and holds it in 
place. At least an inch of the fold shows above 
the collar of the dress—a severe style that is not 
becoming to many. 

Balmoral skirts of poppy red satteen are made 
for use in the mountains and at the sea-side. A 
single dépassant, or foot-pleating, is their only 
trimming. Black and red stripes, and white with 
black stripes, are also seen in satteen skirts. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConstTaBLe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; Stern Broraers; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 





PERSONAT.. 


Sir ArtrvrR Scryivan, the English composer, 
arrived in this city last week. He is on his way 
tw California and to the Yosemite Valley. He 
will return to New York probably in time to 
conduct the orchestra at the first performance ot 
his new opera, The Mikado. In appearance Sir 
ARTHUR has not changed much since he came 
here five years ago, though his hair is a trifle 
grayer. He was then plain Mr. SULLIVAN. 

—Mr. Ricuarpd BuT.Ler, secretary of the 
American committee for the BARTHOLDI statue, 
said the other day, on his return trom Europe: 
“IT was at Versailles when the cablegram an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Jsére at New York 
came to hand. Naturally that caused gloritica- 
tion; but when the news of the reception given 
to her by the people was received, the enthusi- 
asm manifested among all classes of Frenchmen 
was remarkable. The French journals vied 
with one another in their praises of the Amer- 
ican people.’ 

—M. COQUELIN, the famous French actor, de- 
sires to break his legal contract with the Amer- 
ican manager who invited him to visit the United 
States this year. 

—At the funeral of Prince Freperick 
CuanLes, the German soldier, and father of 
the Duchess of Connaught, the Duke of Con- 
naught, who is a major-general in the British 
urmy, wore the uniform of a Prussian general. 

—The great English painter MriLaris will 
soon add another portrait to his brilliant gal- 
lery, that of the Princess of Wales. 

~A New York girl, Miss Fanny Sway, at- 
tended two weddings recently, those of Miss SaL- 
Lie Marte and Miss Jessie LANSING, in a thor- 
oughly official way. At Miss Marié’s wedding 
she wore a plain morning gown; an hour and 
a half later, at Miss Lansina’s wedding, she ap- 
peared dressed in white lace and pink roses. 

—It is a pleasant custom of several ladies in 
Buffalo society to offer the hospitality of their 
houses for a week or longer each summer to a 
party of young men and women. Mrs. BRONSON 
Rumsey, an elderly and well-known lady of Buf- 
fulo, entertains as many as twelve youthful 
guests, most of them her own neighbors, at a 
time. But strangers are cordially welcomed at 
these gatherings. One of the popular New- 
Yorkers. in Buffalo at present is Miss Lizzip 
Curtis, a daughter of GzorGe WILLIAM Curtis. 

—Three social sets, which nevertheless are 
only parts of one set, will be represented in 
Newport this summer by Mrs. Joun Jacos As- 
Tok, Mrs. AuGustT BeLMont, and Mrs. Corne- 
LIUS VANDERBILT. 

—Mr. Levi P. Morton, until a few weeks ago 
American Minister at Paris, will spend the sum- 
mer at Newport, 

—Both Mr. Tatmagr, of the Brooklyn Taber 
nacle, and Dr. Witniam M. ‘TayLon, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, will enjoy their vacations 
in Europe. 








—President Exitot, of Harvard, will be found 
during the next month or two at Mount Desert. 
It was announced several weeks ago that le had 


planned a trip to Europe, but he has felt con 
strained to abandon that pleasant project, 
—The house of Mr. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, 
on Fifth Avenue, is rated third by American 
architects among the most skillfully coustructed 
and beautiful buildings in this country. 
—Prince Henry of Battenberg will be made a 
Knight of the Garter by the Queen at Osborne 
on the day before his marriage with Princess 




















Beatrice. Three “ ordinary” garters have been 
vacant for about a year, In the old times it was 
customary to dispose of vacant garters without, 
delay. Mr. Epmunp Yates suggests that gar- 
ters should be conferred on Lord Durrexin 
and Lord Lanspowng. Lord BraconsFirLp 
and Lord SaLispury were the only persons in- 
vested with the garter during the previous Con- 
servative reign of six yeurs. 

—Lord and Lady Tennyson are now at the 
Isle of Wight, where they will stay several 
months. Lady Tensxyson has been in delicate 
health for a long time. 

—Mr. Watst_er exhibited his famous ‘ Sa- 
rasate”’ in London the other day at a Sunday tea 
party. Among those who were present at this 
party were the painter himself, the subject of 
the picture, and the picture. One might add 
that Mr. WHIsTLer’s originality was also pre- 
sent. 

Mr. G. W. SMALLEY, the London correspond- 
ent of the Tribune, writes: ‘* The peerages and 
other honors bestowed by the departing gov 
ernment excite unusual interest. The City is 
delighted with the recognition of the heads of 
the two great houses of RoTHSCHILPand BARING 
Sir NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD’S appearance i 
the House of Lords marks the total disappear 
ance of the Jast remnant of political proserip- 
Lion on account of race 





—The Caribs, or Caras, who are met in Brit 
ish Honduras, existed, it is said, as a powerful 
race in prehistoric times, and spread gradually, 
under different uames, over the globe. bhey 


themselves assert that they came from the 
North. At the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica they were in a « omplete state of decadence, 
although they had been previously a highly eiv- 
ilized people. The Caribe in British Honduras 
sell yams and a kind of bread called cazave at 


Belize. In a crowd their peculiar 





language, 





Which resembles the sound of gloo © indeli 
nitely repeated, attracts attention at once. Odd- 
ly enough, they use the French numerals up to 


ten, though French is seldom spoken in British 











Honduras. The Carib women dress in skirts, 
but wear no jacket over their low-necked under- 
gurment. Jhey like gaudy turbans and orna- 
nents. 

—The character of the English Queen is sug- 
gested in this note sent from london during the 
recent crisis: ‘* The Queen's absence from Lon 
don is a standing grievance of the Loi doner. 
She can not endure London, but she might en- 
dure it for a few days. She hates coming to 
Windsor, because next week is Ascot week, and 
Ascot is so near Windsor Castle that the 1 se 
of racing revelries, by night and by day, on 
few miles off, disturb, or are deemed to disturb, 
the royal repose. But if she would eome to 
London for a week, live in Buckingham Palace, 
give a dinner or two, and drive about London 
Ino an open carrhive, she might enhance im- 
mensely both her personal popularity and the 
prestige of the crown.”’ 

—On and after the first day of next October 
no person will be permitted to murry formally 
in Pe nusylvania without ob ning a license from 
the clerk of the Orptians’ Court of the county in 
Which Lhe marriage ts lo lake piace 


t 
—A Lancaster boy named Wi_krr CoLiins 









Bark wrote to Mr. COLLINS recently for an au 
tograph. The novelist replied: ‘Two of yout 
Names “vive you a claim to my aute aph which 
I ought to be the last person living to dispute. 
But there is another reason for my writing to 
you. Iam especially pleased to hear that you 


like Armadale, tor, if L may venture to pronounce 
an Opinion, I think Armadale the best book that 
I have written.” 

—James Russet, Lowet.’s descent on his 


mother’s side is from a Scotch family. 
—Protessor DoREMUS suyyests that an appli- 
cation of paraffine should be made to the Obelisk 
in Central Park. This massive monument ot 
the past is now in danger of gradual decompo 
sition, due to seepage of water through minute 


fissures of the stom 
render the Ob« 


Parafline would certainly 
lisk wate proof, and capable ot 





resisting frost and corrosive acids for years 
—Queen MAKGUERITE of Italy writes scientific 
essays and dramatic criticism. 
—Prince Louts, the younger brother of Prince 
Victor NaPOLeon, and, if Pi e¢ NAPOLEON linus 





his way, heir-apparent to the throne of the Na 
POLEONS, is a manly and modest young fellow. 
Among his intimate friends be is merry and wit 





ty ; among strangers he is timid. He has been 
finely educated, and he likes to travel and ob 
serve people. At the same time he loves quiet 


study. Of late the young prince has made fre 
quent journeys to the ex-Empress EvGe&nip, 
is very fond of him, and the fact is considere 
significant. 

— Madame CArRvALno, the French prima don 
na, who gave her farewell performance < 











int wis 

not long ago, had been forty years on the stage 
—The herbarium of JEAN Jacques Rousseat 
is preserved in the Botanical Museum at Berlin 
Miss JENNIE PENDLETON, a daughter of our 

* to Berlin, has been spoken of rather 


as a daughter of the late Painip Bak 
fr, who was Mrs, PENDLETON’S brother 
It is pretended that Mr. and Mrs. PENDLETON 
adopted her several vears ago 
fuct, their daughter, although her resemblance 
to Mr. Key is remarkable. One of her cousins 
is JAMES BARTON KEY, who is known as an attor 
and a manager of o i 





sut she is, in 





pera companies 








rhe latest story about Parris, that she was 
once upon a time a poverty stricken girl, and 
sung in the streets for a living, has not a bit of 
truth init. Under the eare of her excellent mo 
ther, and afterward u r the care of M. Stra- 
Koscn, Patri never lacked either money or 
coufort 

Liszt, the great German composer and pi- 

now venty-three years old. Heis sur 
| ” tly by Ss pupil is 

family. Hetakesas mueh int t V 
us he did when | vas amuch younger m it 
is hard for any pupil to be at his st, how r, 
before such an acut nad determined critic \ 
vreat deal of homage is shown to lim y pupils, 
issochile ind ti public lo expect and t 
reeeive this is, witl m, a matter of cor 
He vives lessons the t we nt i 
ernoons. He is somewhat ugh in ¢ ing 
his opinions, but his nature i ssent y a kine 
one Scusthie pupils re wil ne » leew ome 
mortification and harsh k for t t it of 
Liszr’s masterly and sugyestive teaching hi 
appearance Liszt is full, fl , nn nm 
shaver His hair is long and whit [le ji 
ceedingly tall, though at present he is very 


round-shouldered, 
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** BLACK-EYED SUSAN.” 
: yew graphic picture strikingly illustrates the 

once popular nautical ballad of the witty, 
careless, dramatic poet of Queen Anne’s time, 
John Gay, the friend of Pope and protégé of the 
courtiers of that brilliant epoch. Born in Devon- 
shire in 1688, and first apprenticed to the silk 
mercer’s trade, he soon abandoned this avocation 
for literature, and his sparkling dramas speedily 
became the talk of the town. Of his numerous 
writings the Beggar's Opera, Trivia, and his ex 
cellent ables are the most notable, apart from 


| the 
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ballad illustrated, 
The fortune that he gained by his works 
he lost in the South-sea bubble. He was a fa 
vorite in the court circles, was the secretary of 
the Duchess of Monmouth, and also of Lord Clar- 
endon, and was highly esteemed by the 
and Duchess of Queensberry, in whose house he 
spent the last years of his life, and who at his 
death, December 4, 1732, gave him a splendid 
funeral and monument in Westminster Abbey. 
For the sake of those who are not familiar with 
it, we subjoin the ballad “ Black-eyed Susan” 


nown. 


entire 


which has a lasting re- | 


| 


Duke | 


All in the downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came on board. 
“‘O where shall I my true-love find ? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 


Does my sweet William sail among your crew ?” 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rock’d by the billows to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed and cast his eyes below; 


The cord flies swiftly through his glowing hands, 


And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 
“O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall always true remain ; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 


ih 


We only part to meet again; 
Change 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


* Believe not what the landsmen say 


| 
| 
| 


as ve list, ye winds, my heart shall be 


Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind: 


They tell thee sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find: 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee 80, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word; 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer she must stay on board; 
They kissed, she sighed, he hung 
Her le 
* Adieu! 


his head. 
ening boat unwilling rows to land; 
” she cried, and waved her lily hand. 


“BLACK-EYED SUSAN.”—From a Parntinc sy W. C. Sywons, exarprtep rn THE Soctety or BartisH Artists, 1! 
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CHAPTER IL 


P\HE boy sat upon his camp-stool and cried, 

and, according to his own way of thinking, 
had more than enough to cry for. For to his 
mind he was abandoned to mysterious and un- 
known horrors, of the which bears and wolves 
furnished a formidable proportion, and he was 
never any more to see the faces of his friends, 
The fact that there was neither wolf nor bear 
nearer than the Zoological Gardens at Antwerp, 
two hundred miles away, made no difference to 


him, because he was profoundly convinced of | 


their existence in the Bois 
de Janenne, and had been 
told that their favorite 
food was little boys. “It 
was almost certain that 
he would be discovered 
before night fall, but the 
poor little fellow was not 
old enough to weigh his 
chances, and he suffered 
all the terrors his small 
heart could hold. 

In the course of half an 
hour he left off crying, 
and began to take some 
faint renewed interest in 
his surroundings. —By- 
and-by a hare came out 
of the wood, and instead 
of scouring in again at 
once, as his experience 
had taught him to do at 
the sight of a grown hu- 
man creature, he sat up 
on his hind-legs and be- 
gan to fondle his nose 
with his fore-paws in a 


manner so fatuous and 
comical that the ehild 
laughed at him, Sudden- 


ly the hare whisked away, 
and a little gray rabbit 
ran into the open, where 
he stood and emitted a 
feeble squeak or two, 
Following him came a 
weasel, who took him by 
the back of the neck as 
he stood there frozen 
with fear. Then the rab- 
bit seemed to recover his 
wits, and squealed and 
struggled his utmost. 
The boy understood this 
small tragedy of nature, 
and, dismounting from 
his camp-stool, he took 
up the seat, and with a 
rush of hysteric courage 
he smote the weasel so 
shrewdly that he relin- 
quished his prey, and slip- 
ped into. shelter. The 
rabbit lay and kicked, 
and the deliverer, who 
came too late, took it up 
and sat down with it in 
his arms, and cried over 
it, and over his own prob- 
able prospects, of which 
the rabbit’s fate seemed 
a natural forecast. This 
time he cried so heartily 
and so long that he fairly 
sobbed himself to sleep. 

It was already dusk 
when the old Nihilist 
turned his footsteps into 
the wood, and having just 
remembered that he had 
not broken his fast for 
seven or eight hours, he 
had somewhat quickened 
his usual thoughtful pace, 
when the sound of a sob 
reached his ear, and he 
stopped suddenly to look 
about him. Within, a 
yard or two sat the lost 
child on his camp-stool, 
with his back against a 
broad tree trunk, and 
the dead rabbit still held 
within his folded arms, 
The old man knelt on the 
grass and looked at the 
sleeping boy. His straw 
hat had fallen off, and lay 
beside him, his golden 
hair was tumbled and dis- 
ordered, his long dark lashes were still wet, and 
his rosy cheeks were blurred and soiled with the 
traces of his tears. 

“Eh! La, la, la!” said the old fellow, in a pity- 
ing accent. ‘Lost! Did we sleep in despair, 
dear little heart ? in tears? in terror? And God 
sendeth a hand, ere yet it is night-time. To the 
child, rescue, and to the old man, teaching.” 

Murmuring thus he drew the rabbit gently from 
the child’s unresisting hands, and stuffed it into 
the breast of his own coat. Then 
child softly in his arms, and gathering up the hat 
and the camp-stool, entered the wood. As he did 
so, a faint and distant cry reached his ears, and 
he stopped to listen. It was repeated once or 
twice, faintly and more faintly, and then died 
away. He started anew almost at a run, but he 


“THEN HE 


TOOK 


he took the 


THE CHILD SOFTLY IN HIS ARMS, AND 


told upon him, and brought him to a walk again. 
It was a full mile, from the spot to which the 
child had wandered, to the Cheval Blanc, and 
when the little hostel was reached the bearer’s 
back and arms were aching rarely. The landlady 
met him in the passage with a ery. 

“ Oh, the little Anglais! You have found him, 
monsieur ? Jeanne, run to the woods and tell them 
that the child is found.” 

A fat girl of Flemish build made a headlong 
rush through the doorway, and at once began to 
bawl her tidings in the street. 

“You know him ?” asked Dobroski. 
he? Where does he live ?” 

“He is the child of the English at the Hotel 
des Postes,” answered the woman, standing on 
tiptoe to kiss the boy. “He has been lost this 
five hours.” Dobroski turned into the Street, and 
the woman followed him, talking all the way. 
“He is the only child of his parents, and their 


“ Who is 


cherished. Imagine, then, the despair of his 
mother, the inquietude of his father! They are 
rich, those English. See how the child is dress 
ed. There is nothing you might not ask for,” 
The old man smiled at this, but said nothing. 
He surrendered his charge at the hotel, where the 
boy was received with such noisy demonstra- 
tions of pleasure that he awoke. Being awake, 
and recognizing his surroundings, he adapted 
himself to them with an immediate philosophy, 
and demanded something to eat, A second mes- 
senger was dispatched to the wood to bring back 
the party who had gone in search of him, and 
when they returned the centre of interest was 
seated at table with the dead rabbit in his lap, 
and was sticky with sugary preserves. His mo- 
ther kissed him frantically and cried over him, 


was old, and the lad was unusually solid and | but his father set out for the Cheval Blane to 


well grown for his years, so that the burthen soon | thank his rescuer, 


He found Dobroski seated 


GATHERING UP THE 





in a little room with a sanded floor, and began to 
stammer his gratitude in broken and mutilated 
French. 

“Tt was a piece of great good fortune to find 
him,” said Dobroski, speaking English, to the 
other’s great relief. “Iam delighted that the 
pleasure was’ mine.’ 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” said the 
Englishman, a little awkwardly, lugging a purse 
from his trousers pocket. Fora mere moment Do 
broski fancied the stranger meant to offer him 
money, but he merely produced a card, and the hand 
the old man had involuntarily raised in protest ac 
cepted it. “That’$ my name,” said the English- 
man, blunderingly. “ Austin Farley. Upon my 
word, I really don’t know how to thank you.” 

“My good, good returned Dobroski 
“What would you have had? What was I to 
do? He was sure to be found, and it was my 
good fortune to have found him.” 





’ 


* 99 
sir, 


HAT AND CAMP-STOOL, 


You must let his mother come and thank vou, 
sir,” said the Englishman. “Upon my word | 
really don’t know what to say to tell you how 
grateful and obliged I am. 
in the greatest anxiety. 
and thank you.” 

“Well, well, Mr. Farley,” the elder man an 
swered, himself a little shy at the other's con 
cealed emotion. “If you will think so mere an 
accident worth thanks to anybody— But pray 
let us say no more.” 

“ Well, you see, Mr. Dobroski,” said Fat ley, not 
yet altogether at his ease, “he is our only child, 
and his mother was really so terribly distressed, 
and is so much relieved, that you must let her 
come and thank you. I will bring her at once. 
She will be almost angry with me for having come 
without her.” 

“No, no,” cried Dobroski. 


“ 


His mother has been 
You must let her come 


“She will not like 





ENTERED 


| 
| 


' 


and defiance. 


to leave the child. 


And if she will needs see me, 
though I have 


been thanked more than enough 
go with you.” 

you?” said the ishman; with a 
“That is kind.” 

m™ , 

There was but a little 


already, I will 
“Will 


! j ] 
pleased alacrity, 





nh the au 
berge and the hotel, and they passed from the one 
to the other in silence. When they reached the 
room in which Farley had left his wife and the 
boy they found them seated side by side 
intelligibly relating th 
history of his adventures, and the mother | 


end 


listance betwe 





, the boy 
volubly but not very 


ing over him with an almost passionate tender- 


ness. Dobroski entered first in ob« 


adlence to \ 
wave from Farley’s hand, and the mothe r, cateh 
ing sight of him, threw her arms round th child 
with a look and gesture of unmistakable terror 
A second later she saw her hus- 

band, and arose re-assured. 
“It was this gentleman,” said he, “who fo ind 
little Austin as] 


wood, and 





ep in the 
carried him 
home 
The mother said not a 
word, and the old n in, 
bending across the tal 
patted the boy’s head 
“Lucy,” said the hus- 
band, in an 
whisper, 


le 


appealing 
with L side 
glance at Dobroski 


=) am very much 
obliged to you,’ she 
made shift to say, “We 
were in great distres 


about him 
‘I am glad it 


good 


was my 
fortune to 
him to 

Dobroski, 
there 


restore 
you,” returned 
and after this 
Was & minute of 
embarrassed silences Of 
the three Austin felt it 
most kee , though Do 





broski knew as well as 
he the sentiment of a 
sion and fear which had 


80 curtailed the mother’ 


natural thanks, and had 
harrowed her expression 
of them to such formal] 


limits. 

“You had better 
little Austin to bed 
dear,” suid the fat 
this 
* Austin 


this gentleman found you 


bake 


her, 
bre iking on 
ward 


awk 


when you were lost, and 
brought you back vain 
Say ‘Thank you? and 
shake hands,’ The el ld 


obeyed frankly, and the 
mother disappeared with 
him. “ My wife j 
and disturbed. 
ley, clumsily, ~“She did 
hot thank © 
would have wished to do.” 

“ Sir,’ 


shaken 





you as she 


* returned the old 
gently, “I have 
been thanked more than 
enough 


man, 


It was a happy 
thing for me, and he was 
certain to have been found 
inany case, Good night.” 

‘I will walk back with 
you,” said Austin *j 
should have liked to have 


asked you to stay and 





with us, but my wife 

said Do. 
broski, cutting him short 
“It is very natural, Do 


you propose to stay long 


es, yes,” 


in Janenne? It is not 
often that English peo- 
ple come here so « arly in 
the season, Later on we 
crowds of tourists 


’ 


have 
here.’ 

“When they come,” 
said Austin,seeretly much 


obliged to his « pan 


. , P 

1on for sliding to a new 
theme, “ we shall run 
away again And your 


self?” 
‘l am going over to 


England in a month’s 


time Until then I stay 
here ; 

“We may see more of 
each other there. But I 
am an idle man just now, 
and , 


you, perhaps, are a 


THE WOOD.” — busy one ? 

‘““No,” answered Do 
broski. “TI have an en 
forced leisure m my 

hands just now. But—” Hy stopped short 
the street, and turned upon the Englishman 


“IT will ask you to be good enough no 
that I You knew my 
You addressed me by it when | first saw 
evening.” 

“Why, ves Farley, with half a bow 
“Most people know your name. Mr Dob 


to think 


speak foolishly 





Thakline 


you t 
said 


* And you know who Tam ? 
me like your Dickens’s Mr. SI] 


“T have read and heard a 





t yout 
career,” answered Farley 
“It is always a trouble to say this. a) vet I 
have had to say it very often. It may he prej 
dicial to you to know me. That is alj” 
“To me ?” said Farley ‘I think not Really 


I think not.” 


ns You are an Englishman, and at honx you are 


quite safe and comfortable But it may restric 


t 
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your comfort, and it may, perhaps, ever vestrict 
your freedom in foreign travel, if you cowkd be 
pointed at as a friend of mine. 1] am watehed 
everywhere, sir, and the people who converse with 
me are watched in turn, It will delight me to 
know you, sir, for I have known you by your books 
already for a year or two, but I warn you before- 
hand. If you de not care to be watched and 
dogged and spied wpon, I shall understand, aud 
not be burt if you do not know me again.” 

“]T assure you,” Farley answered, laughingly, 
“that the whole race of mouchards may wateh 
me to their hearts’ content, and can give me no- 
thing but amusement.” He was quite sure that 
the old gentleman was more than a trifle mad, 
and he was beginning to be amused already. Do- 
broski was watched, of course—everybody knew 
that—and it was not probable that his watchers 
would fail to inquire into the antecedents and 
pursuits of people who associated with him close- 
ly. But he had an obviously exaggerated idea of 
his importance; though, granting it to be real, 
it assumed a sufficiently generous form. The 
writer of fiction fancied himself spied upon in his 
quiet home at Hampstead, by the secret agents of 
the Czar, and the fancy tickled him. What a 
chance for practical observations! what a mine 
ef copy! 

He dilated upon this theme that evening to his 
wife, and spoke of it with much vivacity. 

“ Matilda,” he said, “ will be supplanted by a 
very treasure of a domestic, a trifle cold and self- 
restrained to look at, a young woman who will be 
heedless of Robert on bis beat, and who will seorn 
the baker at the door, a young woman who will 
break no crockery-ware, and disobey no orders. 
] see her (in my mind’s eye, Horatio),” with an 
explanatory manner, “She is tall; she has a 
swarthy pallor; her black hair is straight and 
precise; her step is silent and stealthy; there is 
an aspect of constant respectful withdrawal about 
her; she rarely looks you in the face. If you list- 
en in the dead of night you may hear the secret 
seratching of her pen. She writes her eypher 
diary for the Czar’s private reading. But you 
never guess as much, You imagine that, fired by 
the spectacle of her employer's fame, she courts 
the midnight muse. Suddenly she disappears, 
and at the same hour the master of the mansion. 
Have they fled together? End of the first vol- 
ume.” < 

“]T wish anybody but that man had found Aus- 
tin, dear,” said his wife. 

“Tam in the full tide of invention,” he replied. 
“For pity’s sake don’t stop me. Volume Two. 
The mysterious domestic and the mansion’s mas- 
ter have certainly disappeared together. They 
have even gone away together.. But surely he is 
faithful. He is—he is—but he has been decoy- 
ed. Behold me, packed in a Saratoga trunk la- 
belled: ‘This side up. Fragile” I am drugged. 
Unconscious I cross the stormy Channel. At 
Calais Iam taken out and fed, and drugged anew. 
On, on, we speed—the unconscious passenger in 
the Saratoga trunk in the luggage van, the ex- 
emplary domestic, quiet, stern, with a light of 
suppressed trizmph in her stealthy eye, rides in 
the second-class. We reach Cologne. There is 
a hotel kept fur the purpose by one of the Czar’s 
emissaries. I am taken out and restored, and fed 
and drugged, and put back again all as before. 
So on and on. My geography grows weak, but a 
map of Europe and a guide will doit all. reach 
St. Petersburg at last, for the Customs are evaded 
by the way, and if the Saratoga trunk is examined 
at all it is only examined by the salaried myrmi- 
dons of the Russian court, who, as everybody 
knows, are everywhere, At last I am brought 
before the Czar himself, and all is over. I plead 
in vain. ‘Siberia!’ is his one reply. I am load- 
ed with chains and hurried into the black night. 
But, meantime, what of the wifeand child? Here 
closes Volume Two.” 

He was going on to Volume Three with a sense 
of perfect self-approval, and was quite convinced 
that he was being very facetious and inventive 
and amusing, when his wife, with a ery of “ Aus- 
tin! Austin!” burst suddenly into tears. 

“My dear,” he said, putting an arm about her 
waist, und striving to draw away her hands from 
her eyes, “ what is it? Is it my foolish chatter ? 
Forgive me, dear. 1 didn’t think. I forgot how 
you had been disturbed. I forgot how ill you had 
been. I forgot how weak you are still.” 

“Tam a silly creature,” she said, looking up 
at him and trying to smile. “ But, Austin, you 
don’t know how | fear that man, in spite of the 
sad things you told me of him this afternoon. 
You ean’t tell what a dread there is—what a weight 
there is upon my spirits. Let me go to my own 
room, dear, and ery the silly fears away. 1 shall 
be better afterward.” 

She arose, and he followed her upstairs, and 
would have entered the room with her, but she 
pushed him gently away, and closed and locked 
the door against him. He lingered outside until 
a domestic of the house had passed him twice, 
and then, being shy of being seen there with no 
apparent purpose, he descended, and wandered a 
little. disconsolate about the place in front of the 
hotel. 

“To have known that delicate instrument,” he 
said to himself, “a dozen years, and then at the 
end to play on it so clumsily that I do by accident 
what the Minstrel Boy did on purpose, and tear 
its chords asunder! My poor Austin, you will be 
a fool to the end of your days, There is no hope 
for you.” 

But when he ascended an hour later he found 
the door unlocked, and his wife either was or 
feigned to be peacefully asleep. He would not 
disturb her then, and in the morning she derided 
her own fears, 

“ You know what women are, Austin. I often 
wonder how you know so well. But I was very 
foolish, and tired and excited. I was bound to 
have had my cry, sooner or later, and now it is 
over, and I have washed that folly quite away. 


Go and see Mr, Dobroski, dear, and thank him in 








myname. Tam sure you will find him interesting 
and attractive, and I know how much you wanted 
to know him. Yes. I insist. Take your hat 
and go at once. And if he will come with you, 
bring him back to luncheon.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


TueRE was a great crowd of people at the rail- 
way station at Namur, and the Luxembourg train 
had no sooner steamed into the station than it 
was besieged by the mob, and all the carriages 
were taken by storm. One tourist, who had fur- 
nished himself with a first-class ticket, and had 
shouldered himself through the crowd to the buf- 
fet, was exceedingly wroth on his return to find 
that the carriage he had occupied was filled by 
third-class excursionists. He spoke French with 
a fluency, and an inaccuracy in combination with 
it, which fairly took off his mental feet the offi- 
cial to whom he appealed, and in the very passion 
and torrent of his oratory rippled audibly the ac- 
cent of Dublin. To borrow a simile which was 
once applied to Mr. Disraeli, this gentleman talk- 
ed like a horse racing. He talked all over, arms 
and hands and finger-tips, head, shoulders, and 
body. He talked with all his features and with 
all his muscles and with all his might, and at last. 
the official seized his meaning, and proceeded 
with inexorable politeness to turn out all the 
third-class passengers who had taken possession 
of the carriage. The triumphant tourist stood 
by, suddenly smiling and‘unruffled. He had a 
round smooth face, with a touch of apple-color 
on the cheeks, a nose inclining somewhat upward, 
and an expression of self-satisfaction so complete 
that it aroused the irony of one of the ejected. 

“ He is well-introduced to himself, that fellow,” 
said he, but the tourist did not hear, or did not 
care ifhe heard. He stood tranquilly by, holding 
the handle of.the door, until the carriage was 
cleared, and was just about to ascend when a 
slow quiet voice spoke behind him. 

“Got that through, old man, eh ?” 

The tourist turned suddenly, and stretched out 
a hand toward the speaker, 

“What? Maskelyne; me boy. Yew here? 
Deloyted to see ye, me boy. Deloyted. Where 
are ye going ?” 

“T am going to Janenne by rail,” said the 
other, accepting the proffered hand with a hearty 
shake, once up and once down. ‘From there I 
go on to a little place called Houfoy, to see some 
old friends of mine.” 

“I’m going to Janenne meself,” said the Irish- 
man. “Can’t we ride together? 

“T suppose we can,” returned his friend. “ Bag- 
gage is registered.” He was just as calm as the 
Celt had a minute or two before been eager, and 
his voice was distinctly American, though less in 
accent than in tone. He was very precisely and 
neatly attired, ‘his figure was tall and elegant— 
a trifle too tall for the width of his shoulders— 
his face was handsome but melancholy, and curi- 
ously pale. The eyes were the best feature— 
black, soft, and lustrous, but they looked as if he 
had never smiled.in his life. “I say, Fraser,” 
he said, in his slow, mild voice, when they were 
both seated, “ where did you pick up your French ? 
I never heard anything like it.” 

“T’ve knocked about Par’s a good deal,” said 
Fraser. “ Je porle Frongais admiraablemong bien, 
though I say it meself. I speak Jorman with the 
seem facility, though it’s probably me Scotch ex- 
traction that gives me that.” 

“ Ah,” said his companion, looking at him with 
an air of mournful admiration. “Fraser’s a 
Scotch name, isn’t it? And yet you’re member 
for an Irish borough, and a Home Ruler into the 
bargain. I don’t know a great deal about your 
European politics yet, and if they are liké ‘ours 
at home I can bear to go along without know- 
ing any more. I thought, though, that you’d be 
about as likely to find a Scotchman among the 
Home Rulers as you would to find the Pope car- 
rying around the plate at Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle.” 

“ Me greet-grandfather was Scotch,” explained 
Mr. Fraser. “’Tis an odd thing, now, that we 
should fall across each other in this manner, and 
both be going to the same place.” 

“Think so?” said Maskelyne. “Tl have a 
smoke, and turn that over in my mind.” He 
proffered his cigar-case to Fraser, who waved it 
away with a smiling majesty. 

“T have no small vices,” he said, with the air 
of a man who knows himself to be saying a good 
thing. 

“No?” said Maskelyne, with extraordinary sto- 
lidity of demeanor. 

“Ts it far from Janenne ye’re going ?” inquired 
the Irishman, a moment later. 

“Two or three miles, I believe,” said Maske- 
lyne. ‘Not more.” 

“ And it’s pure pleasure ye’re going for ?” 

Maskelyne nodded. 

“Now, moy affair,” said Fraser, leaning for- 
ward, “is a most difficult and touchy piece of 
business, and I don’t know how I'll do with it at 
all. Aujourd’hui, ’tis a secret. Aprés-demain, 
it “ll be in all the newspepers.” He leaned 
further forward, smiling broadly, and tapped his 
companion twice or thrice upon the knee, and 
then leaned back with folded arms. 

“T suppose, now,” said Maskelyne, speaking 
very slowly and with portentous gravity, “ that 
you statesmen don’t have much privacy? You 
get hunted about, and get your sayings and do- 
ings chronicled, don’t you ?” 

“Ye get used to it,” answered Fraser. “ Man’s 
an adaptable creature. He can get used to any- 
thing.” 

“T have heard that that is so,” said the Amer- 
ican, with monumental solemnity. “I have no- 
ticed in my own country that the most modest 
politician ceases in a while to be retiring. Loses 
his maiden shyness, so to speak. At first nothing 
Jess than his conviction that the state can’t do 





without him induces him to face the crowd at all. 
Blushes when he sees his name in print, as they 
say the girls do when you tell ’em how nice they 
are. By-and-by they seem to get case-harden- 
ed, both alike, and don’t so much as want to 
blush.” 

“No,” said Fraser; “ ye get used to it. But, 
moind me now, public life is not without its 
charms.” 

“Tt is a great thing to be the chosen mouth- 
piece of a people,” said Maskelyne, “to give 
voice to the desires of a nation.” 

“We haven’t reached that yet,” said Fraser, 
“but we will. We are denationalized, but before 
long we'll be renationalized. The Phoenix will 
spring from its ashes.” 

“Yes ?” said the other. “That is your meta- 
phorical way of putting it. The verdure will re- 
assert itself when your country is free. I have 
seen the Phoenix. It struck me as being—” 

“The Phoenix!” cried Fraser. “ What are ye 
trying to say ?” 

“ Phoenix,’ 
in Dublin.” 

Mr. Fraser shone and bubbled with laughter. 

“ Me good fellow,” he cried, with an accent of 
imploring toleration, “’twas the bird I was talk- 
ing of.” 

Maskelyne looked puzzled, and if possible 
more melancholy than before. 

“Oh!” he said; “the bird? Ah! yes, of 
course. The bird.” 

“Man aloive!” said Fraser, raising his eyes to 
the roof of the carriage. “’Tis as commonplace 
a mythological allusion as ever ye heard in your 
loife. The bird that was burned when its egg 
was laid.” 

“Yes,” answered Maskelyne, with a look of 
hopeless stupidity. “That is why you call your 
park by that name. I see. It is extremely ap- 
propriate. There is a large strain of imagina- 
tive poesy in the Irish nature.” 

Mr. Fraser made a very creditable attempt to 
retain his gravity, but only succeeded in bottling 
his laughter until it became explosive. When 
he had had his laugh out he apologized. 

“Me dear boy,” he said, “ I’m ashamed to laugh 
at ye.” 

“ Not at all,” returned Maskelyne. “I assure 
you, sir. Not atall. That is one reason why I 
like you.” 

“Come, now,” said Fraser, “ ye’re not going to 
persuade me that-ye loike to be laughed at.” 

“ Well, that depends on who laughs,” Maske- 
lyne responded, with the gravity of a savage ora 
child.“ Now you wouldn’t like me half as well 
as you do if you didn’t get a laugh at me now 
and again. I am a little too serious and literal 
and matter-of-fact myself to laugh a great déal, 
but sometimes when you go off into one-of*those 
ringing bursts of merriment I feel it catching, so 
to speak. It’s like a yawntin church, and a 
yawn in church is easier to. cateh ‘than -yellow fe- 
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ver in Jamaica.” 9 

“Upon me word,” said the other, half pitying- 
ly and half affectionately, “ ye’re a real good fel- 
low, Maskelyne. Ye’re full of the milk of human 
kindness. And honestly and really, now, I am 
ashamed to laugh at ye.” 

“Oh dear no,” answered Maskelyne, “I 
shouldn’t be.” 

“Ye know,” said Fraser,“ there are times 
when ye say-things that are downright shrewd. 
O’Rourke has toki.me things of yours that have 
been just as pointed as.a needle. O'Rourke quite 
brags about ye, bedad. I assure ye he does.” 

“O'Rourke is a strong man,” said the Ameri- 
can. “I have a great respect for O'Rourke. He 
is as receptive, as immediately and instantancous- 
ly receptive, as a looking-glass, and as, elastic as 
the conscience of a candidate. I do‘ not care 
in what position you might place O’Rourke, he 
would fit it as close as a pint jug fits a ‘pint of 
whiskey.” 

“Now there y’are!” cried Fraser. “ That’s 
just the koind o’ thing O’Rourke’s always quot- 
ing from ye.” 

“Yes? I suppose he’s in London still? I 
presume he finds his Parliamentary duties pretty 
heavy ?” 

“Well, yes; he does that. But I'll tell y’ a 
secret. We'll have him over here in two days’ 
time. Now,” said Fraser, with much solemnity,” 
“oi reloy upon ye. Not a word about that to a 
soul,” 

“The statement of itself is not caleulated to 
freeze the human intellect,” said Maskelyne. 
“ But I will respect your confidence.” 

“T haven't tould ve yet,” Fraser answered, Jay- 
ing a hand upon his knee. “And if I didn’t 
know ye to be the very soul of discretion I 
wouldn’t tell yeatall. The fact is, I’m going to 
Janenne meself to see Dobroski, and O’Rourke’s 
coming over two days later for the same purpose. 
It "ll find them something to talk about in the 
Whitsuntide Recess, I tell ye.” 

“Well,” said Maskelyne, surveying his cigar 
with a critical eye, as if estimating its weight to 
a grain, “that’s your affair; but 1 should fancy 
Dobroski the sort of tool a Parliamentary patriot 
might cut his fingers with. I met Dobroski in 
America, and I think he is in deadly earnest. 
Now it is all very well for that gasometer, Rossa, 
to go on exhaling foul air on our side the water 
at the rate of a cubic acre a day, or in that neigh- 
borhood, and it’s very nice and very amusing to 
see you sympathizing with him and him with you. 
That hurts nobody. But Dobroski, sir, is another 
pair of shoes, and if once you get them fitted on 
they'll most likely turn magical, and by the time 
they’ve landed vou in Newgate you'll have had 
your legs stretched. Maybe another part of your 
anatomy will share that advantage. Dobroski is 
a manu in a hundred million. Once get yoked 
with him and you'll go where he pulls, for you'll 
find him, sir, too strong for your whole national 
team.” 

“ Well, well, well,” responded Fraser, who had 
listened to all this with au air of amused toler- 
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ance. “ Mayhap we'll get what we want out of 
Dobroski without his getting what he wants out 
of us.” 

“Tf you want to do no more than wake up the po- 
litical rookery in the mother country it’s as cheap 
as gunpowder, and likely to be as effectual. But 
if that’s your game, sir, you'll have to be careful 
with Dobroski. A nod is as good an invitation 
as a wink to him.” 

“Me dear man,” said Fraser, with a magnificent 
tolerance, and said no more. Maskelyne lit a new 
cigar at the stump of the old one, and drawing 
his travelling cap over his eyes, threw his legs 
upon the seat, and composed himself in his own 
corner of the carriage. His companion absorbed 
himself in the perusal of a small memorandum- 
book, pasted full of newspaper cuttings relating 
to the Parliamentary conduct of Michael Fraser, 
M.P., a gentleman in whose proceedings he was 
profoundly interested. When Fraser had made 
a speech, and the speech had been reported, he 
could bear to read it a hundred times. He never 
seemed to know it well enough to be tired of it. 
When anybody made a printed comment on him, 
he could look at it as if it had been his own face 
ina glass, “ Mr, Fraser,” said one of the great Lon- 
don dailies, “of whom the country is well-nigh as 
weary as the House, robbed the Committee of two 
working hours by a speech of almost unadultera- 
ted nonsense, and was five times called to order 
by the Chairman. In his way it may be con- 
fessed that Mr. Fraser is phenomenal. Nonsense 
pure and simple, nonsense absolute, flows from 
him in a purer current and a broader stream than 
from any other member of the House of Com- 
mons. This is saying much, but Mr. Fraser has 
established his reputation, and deserves that it 
should be recognized.” The Ballykillrowdy Na- 
tional Flag of Old Ireland spoke of this same 
speech as “that impassioned yet closely woven 
burst of sublime oratory”; and he was just as 
pleased and flattered with the one expression of 
opinion as the other, This was not because he 
was thick-skinned, though he was, as a matter of 
fact, a born pachyderm, but the being in print at 
all, under any conditions, was such a delight to 
him that it overpowered other sensations. Pub- 
licity was.a sauce so piquant he could relish any- 
thing with it. This is not a very transparent 
state of mind, or one to be sympathetically under- 
stood by everybody, but it was Fraser’s. Maske- 
lyne understood him remarkably well, and en- 
joyed him with a wonderful gusto. It seemed to 
him now and again that Fraser might be playing 
the same game as himself, but this fear was never 
more than momentary. 

Midway between Namur and Luxembourg the 
two travellers changed trains for Janenne. The 
engine steamed lazily through a most lovely coun- 
try, and the young American, looking continually 
out of window, seemed absorbed in contemplation 
of the landscape. But it could seareely have 
been the landscape which half a dozen times 
called a dreamy smile to his soft eyes, and once 
a blush to the sallow pallor of his cheek. When 
the train drew up in front of the little red brick 
station, a building planned like a child’s toy- 
house, and not much bigger, the blush came to 
his cheek again, and his hand trembled slightly 
as it caressed his black mustache. 

“Well, it’s good-by for a time, old fellow,” he 
said, shaking hands with Fraser. “ But I will 
see you again to-morrow or next day, most likely, 
if you can find time to turn from affairs of 
state.” + 

“Are those your friends ?” asked Fraser, look- 
ing through the window as the train crawled 
slowly along the platform. “An uncommonly 
pretty gyurl, bedad! The ould boy looks like an 
army man. He’s waving his hand at ye.” 

“Yes,” said Maskelyne, with his soft drawl a 
little exaggerated. “That is my man, Good- 
day, Fraser. Tell O'Rourke I’m down here, and 
that I'll run over and have a look at him.” 

A minute later he was shaking hands with the 
young lady who had excited Mr. Fraser’s admira- 
tion. 

“Welcome to the Ardennes, Mr. Maskelyne,” 
said Angela, with frank good-humor. “ How are 
all our friends in New York ?” 

“Thank you, Miss Butler,” he answered, shak- 
ing her hand twice or thrice up and down, and 
looking into her gray eyes with a smile which 
was all the brighter and the sweeter because of 
the usual melancholy of his countenance; “I ean 
not undertake to tell you how all your friends in 
New York may be, but the few scores of whom I 
have heard in one way or another since I came 
to Europe are very well indeed. Major Butler, I 
am charmed to see you looking so robust. I 
had not hoped to see you looking so well.” 

“ Dyspepsia,” said the Major. “When I wrote 
you, I was really ill, Tam all right now. But 
I’ve been a good deal worried, and when I’m 
worried I get dyspepsia, and dyspepsia means 
despair. That your baggage? Got the ticket 
for it?” 

At this point Fraser came up with perfect sang- 
Sroid, raised his hat to the girl, and accosted Mas- 
kelyne. 

“T say, ould man, tell me what’s the best place 
to put up at here?” 

“Hotel des Postes,” said the Major. Mr. 
Fraser raised his hat to the Major. 

“ Je vous remercie, monsieur.” 

“Let me introduce you,” said Maskelyne. 
“Major Butler, this is Mr. Fraser, a member of 
your British House of Commons.” 

“Oh! returned the Major, nodding curtly. 
“Member for—” 

“ Ballykillrowdy,” interjected Mr. Fraser. 

“Delighted to meet you!” said the Major, but 
he did not look as if this statement could be ac- 
cepted. 

“The carriage is ready, dear,” said Angela, 
Jaying a hand upon her uncle’s arm. Fraser 
bowed with a flourish, and she could scarcely do 
less than respond. ‘ 

“One of those Home Rule fellows ?” asked the 
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Major, as he took up the reins. 
Traitors, the lot of ’em !” 

The groom and his master sat side by side, 
and Maskelyne and Angela had the interior of 
the carriagé to themselves, 

“Tt is a real pleasure to be here,” said the 
young man as the carriage rolled along, with 
wood on one side and river on the other, He 
looked about him on the landsce pe, which seemed 
to doze in the warm light, but his glance return- 
ed to Angela. “I was afraid that I shouldn’t 
be able to come, for my lawyers cabled to me 
twice to call me home aguin, but I managed to 
get the business through without crossing. I 
wouldn’t have missed coming for all the lawyers 
in New York!” 

“ You will find us a little dull here,” said An- 
gela. “The fishing is very fine, and you will 
find plenty of work for your camera, but the 
evenings are very long, even in this beautiful wea- 
ther.” 

“T do not expect to be dull, Miss Butler,” he 
responded, quietly; “and I know the evenings 
will seem a great deal too short for me.” 

“ Ah!” she said, with a laugh, “ you should save 
your prettiest speeches for your leave-taking.” 

“Don’t talk about my leave-taking already, 
Miss Butler! I should like to think for a little 
while that this was permanent.” As he spoke 
he spread out his hands a little, palm upward, 
and looked around him a second time, but again 
his glance returned to Angela. “It’s a disap- 
pointing sort of world, don’t you think? You 
have ‘ good-by’ in your ears before you have said 
‘ How are you?” 

“You are promised to us for a month, Mr. 
Maskelyne,” said Angela, “and no pretense of 
having received a summons home can be allowed 
use you before you have served your time.” 

Just at this moment the Major’s whip swished 
in the air with an angry sourd, and the horses, 
which had been going at a steady trot, dashed for 
a minute into a gallop. 

“Surely,” cried Maskelyne, “ that was Dobroski 
whom we passed just now.” Angela raised her 
eyebrows a little, and held up a warning hand, 

““ Ah,” said the Major, who had pulled the 
horses back into their settled pace again, and 
now turned upon his seat with a wrathful face. 
“You know that fellow, do you, Maskelyne ? 
Where did you meet him ?” 

“T met him in the States,” returned Maske- 
lyne. “Here and there. He excited a good deal 
of notice there two years ago.” 

“Please do not speak of him in my uncle’s 
hearing,” Angela said, ina low tone, “I will tell 
you why later on.” 

No later on than that evening she told him, 
and he saw quite clearly that it could scarcely be 
politic to mention Dobroski to Major Butler if he 
desired to see that excellent gentleman keep his 
temper. 

“Mr. Dobroski,” said Angela, “escaped from 
St. Petersburg in a very romantic way more than 
thirty years ago, after the seizure of his wife and 
children by the government. He went to Eng- 
land, and my father heard his story there, and 
found him out, and was a help to him in many 
ways. My father was an ardent sympathizer 
with the Poles, and Mr. Dobroski was known as 
a really ardent and self-sacrificing patriot. Peo- 
ple sometimes speak of him as a Russian, and 
that greatly angers-him, for he has nothing but 
Polish blood in his veins.” 

“ He looks Jewish,” said Maskelyne; “ not com- 
monplace Jewish, but heroic Jewish. A modern 
Jeremiah, and full of lamentations.” 

‘He became passionately attached to my fa- 
ther,” the girl went on, “and I do really believe, 
without exaggeration, he would have laid down 
his life to serve him. When my father died he 
transferred his affection to me, and I kuow he 
loves me dearly.” 

“That,” said the young American to himself, 
“is not a surprising circumstance.” But he kept 
silence. 

“1 could never tell you,” said Angela, with an 
earnestness which seemed to the listener very 
pretty and engaging, “‘a tithe of the things'he 
has done to prove his gratitude to my father and 
his affection for me. He has been most devoted 
and most self-sacrificing. But (I hardly know 
how to say it, he is so good and kind) he tinges 
everything with a sort of fanaticistf, and an idea 
once seized is immovable with him. My uncle 
intrusted some funds of mine, as my trustee, to a 
business enterprise of some kind which failed, 
and Mr. Dobroski thought for some wild reason, 
or no reason, rather—that my uncle had profited 
by my loss, and had actually attempted to rob 
me. Nothing—not even the fact that before my 
uncle heard this accusation he had restored the 
lost money to my account, and had taken the 
whole Joss upon his own shoulders—could or can 
persuade Mr, Dobroski that this monstrous faney 
is not true. They quarrelled desperately, and I 
have tried for two or three years to reconcile 
them, but with no result. My uncle will never 
forgive Mr. Dobroski, and Mr. Dobroski will not 
abandon his ridiculous fancy. It is hard for me 
sometimes to keep my place between the two,” 

“You meet Mr. Dobroski still ?” asked Maske- 
lyne, 

“Oh yes, I meet him still, and my uncle makes 
no objection to my meeting him. But we had 
no idea he was living near here when my uncle 
decided to buy this house. I find my place be- 
tween them difficult, though they both deserve to 
have it said that they do their best under the 
conditions to make it easy.” 

Mr. Maskelyne had taken, a year or two ago, 
an attitude toward Angela which made him see 
whatever she did and thought in the most favor- 
able light, and yet the continuation of her friend- 
ship with Dobroski struck him as being a little 
curious in the circumstances, 
this, for she hastened on: 

“T do not think that I could give you any idea 
of poor Mr. Dobroski’s devotion, My uncle un- 
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derstands how hard it would be to separate my- 
self from him. I never seek him, but when we 
meet I can not treat him coldly. And, indeed, un- 
til he formed these dreadful fancies, there was 
no one in the world I loved so well.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Butler,” said Maskelyne, 
“but is Dobroski quite— I wouldn’t say any- 
thing to annoy you for the world. But is he 
quite—how shall I put it ?—quite master of his 
own fancies ?” 

“No,” she answered, frankly; “he is not. 
But here comes my uncle. Let us say no more 
about him.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SANTA LUCIA. 
See illustration on page 480. 
“ QYANTA LUCIA,” the wild sweet measure, 
Trilled by the fisher-folk far at sea; 
Filling their boats with the sea’s rich treasure, 
Santa Lucia, they sing to thee. 





Patron of toilers, thy tender pity 
Follows the hand as it prunes the vine, 
Blesses the poor in the wave.girt city, 
Giving him honey and bread and wine. 


Santa Lucia, our stainless virgin, 
Done to death with the brutal sword, 
Silvery sweet is thy name the dirge in, 
Proudly it beats through the triumph chord. 


Santa Lucia, though mortal lover 

Never a look from thine eyes might win, 
Thoughts of thee like a halo hover 

Over the maid with her mandolin. 


Wedding the music of voice and fingers, 
Flinging the notes in a splendid spray, 

Hark! how the faint far echo lingers, 
Homeward tossed o’er the Naples Bay. 


Out where the blue waves flash and glisten, 
Breaking in gems from the dripping oar, 

Somebody, fain with his heart to listen, 
Hastes in the track of the foam to shore. 


“Santa Lucia,” the wild sweet measure, 

Sung when the boats with their spoil come in; 
Santa Lucia, in toil and pleasure, 

Bless the maid of the mandolin! 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CornesPonveynt.] 


fig use of sealing-wax with an impression of 
some device or initial thereon having again 
become fashionable for sealing letters and notes 
among ladies, some chat about seals may be of 
interest to readers of the Bazar, and in this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that Miss Rose Eliz- 
abeth Cleveland, the present lady of the White 
House at Washington, seals her notes with wax 
on which is only the letter C in plain text. The 
seal is quite a small one, only about the size of a 
silver ten-cent piece. She uses plain colored 
wax, but not red. She writes a very pretty and 
easily expressed note; brief and to the point, yet 
courteous, and signs it “Elizabeth Cleveland.” 
She is very business-like in her methods, and large 
as is her correspondence, always replies promptly 
to any letter requiring an immediate answer, 
writing personally, not making use of one of the 
President’s clerks or secretaries to answer her 
letters, as has been the case with some other la- 
dies in the same position she now holds. 

The eldest daughter of the Secretary of State, 
Miss Bayard, uses the coat of arms of her family 
on the wax with which she seals notes. ~ When 
John Quincey Adams was Secretary of State, he 
thus expressed his opinion of “seals at arms,” 
meaning seals with a coat of arms thereon, when 
used by Americans under certain conditions, In 
1819 he wrote that he had proposed to Mr. Bagot, 
the British ‘Minister, when the form of a certiti- 
cate of the exchange of ratifications of a treaty 
with England was being discussed, to use the form 
“sealed with our seals,” instead of “our arms,” 
for, he adds, “as there is no heraldry in the 
United States, seals at .rms are an absurdity used 
by a public officer of this country.” 

He then said that while he had used, as his fa- 
ther had done before him, a “seal at arms” in 
Europe, he thought that so far as there was 
any significance in such seals, they were utterly 
inconsistent with our republican institutions. 
“ Arms,” he added, “ are emblematical hereditary 
titles of honor, conferred by monarchs as badges 
of nobility or of gentility, and are incompatible 
with that equality which is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government, I have therefore de- 
termined never more to use my seal at arms 
(which are not the Adams but the Boylston arms) 
on any public instrument. I have substituted for 
it a seal of my own device, with the motto from 
Manillus, described in diary, September 7, 1816. 
I first used it for the exchange of ratifications of 
the convention of 1802 with Mr. Otis.” 

In his diary for the date named Mr, Adams de- 
scribes this seal, and gives a drawing of an im- 
pression of it. He wrote that he derived it from 
the fable of Orpheus, who, by the harmony of 
his lyre, drew after him the very trees, rocks, and 
wild animals, and even the monsters of the ‘in- 
fernal regions, and their king, Pluto himself, 
which allegory, Adams explained, as interpreted 
by Horace, signified that Orpheus,was a legislator 
whose eloquence charmed the rude and savage 
men of his age, and won them to associate to- 
gether in the state of civil society, to submit 
to the salutary restraints of law, ete. Thus it 
was the lyre of Orpheus that civilized savage 
man, and it was only in harmony that the first 
human political institutions could be founded, 
Following up the story of the lyre of Orpheus 





being placed after his death among the constel- 
lations, and there, according to what he terms the 
“astronomics of Manillus, drawing by its attrac- 
tions the whole orb of heaven around with its 
own revolutions,” Adams applies the fable to 
the United States, and made the device of his seal 
“the American political constellation.” Further, 
he said: “ The modern astronomics have connect- 
ed a vulture with the constellation of the Lyre, 
and it is marked on the charts ‘ Vultur et Lyra.’ 
Instead of that bird, by a slight poetic license,” 
he continues, “I have assumed the American 
eagle as the bearer of the lyre.” The thirteen 
original stars form a border around the seal. The 
stars marked upon the lyre and upon the wings 
of the eagle are placed in the relative positions 
as they may be seen by the naked eye in the con- 
stellation of Lyra. The motto from Manillus, 
“Nune sidera ducit” (now he leads the stars), is 
upon the lyre itself. The moral-application of 
the emblem is that the same power of harmony 
which originally produced the institutions of civil 
government to regulate the association of indi- 
vidual men now presides in the federal associa- 
tion of the American States; that harmony is the 
soul of their combination; that their force con- 
sists in their union, and that while thus united 
it will be their destiny to revolve in harmony 
with the whole world by the attraetive influence 
of their union. It is the lyre of Orpheus that 
now leads the stars, as it originally drew after it 
rocks and trees. It is harmony that now binds 
in its influence the American States, as it origi- 
nally drew individual men from the solitude of na- 
ture to the assemblages which formed states and 
nations. The lesson of the emblem is union. 

In various parts of John Quincy Adams’s 
memoirs are to be found .other allusions to 
the subject of seals which are of great interest. 
In October, 1827, he wrote: “My father once 
lost the seal at arms which he had used for many 
years, and with which he had sealed the treaties 
of peace with Great Britain November, 1782, 
and September, 1783. The carnelian-stone had 
dropped from its golden setting. It was found 
the next day, and he told me that the loss of 
that seal affected him more than so trifling an 
incident should have done. That seal he gave 
me, and it is still in my possession.” 

At the State Department lately the original 
copy of the treaty of 1783 was shown the writer, 
It is known in history as the “ Definitive Treaty 
of Peace with England,” and is the same to which 
John Quiney Adams referred as having been 
signed by his father. The device used on his 
seal, however, can not now be deciphered, as the 
wax of all the seals used@u that venerable docu- 
ment are much defaced: 

On inquiry, however, at the State Department, 
it was learned that it is still the practice for the 
individuals authorized by their respective govern- 
ments to‘make a treaty to"use their own special 
seals in signing the copies which they exchange 
to send to their governments before official ac- 
tion is taken by the latter upon the treaty. It is 
only after it is formally ratified that each govern- 
ment affixes to the copy it gives to the other its 
national seal. 

At the time the “Treaty of Washington” with 
England was signed in our national capital, in 
May, 1871, when one of the’ messengers at the 
State Departinent was asking each of the High 
Commissioners for his seal to affix to the docu- 
ment, the five Englishmen of course had seals, 
which they gave him to use, and some of our five 
Commissioners had them also; but it is asserted 
by one who ought to know that Judge Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, when asked for his seal, answered, 
“T have none, but this will do,” and took off one 
of his sleeve buttons and handed that to the col- 
ored messenger of the State Departinent who was 
impressing the seals upou the wax, aud it was 
used ‘for that purpose. 

On being told the above story the writer asked 
at the State Department lately to see the original 
Treaty of Washington, and was shown it, and 
while the wax has chipped so much on some of 
the seals in the course of time that their devices 
ive nearly obliterated, it is easy to see, that more 
than one of our Commissioners did not use a reg- 
ular seal, but a button, or something similar. 

That John Quincy Adams would have thought 
this more appropriate for a citizen of a republic 
than a seal with a coat of arms on it, such as our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, used in signing that 
treaty, is evident from what has been quoted 
above. 

In connection with curious things which have 
been used as seals when one made for the pur- 
pose was lacking, it is told that the “lone star” 
in the banner of Texas originated in that way. 
When she was struggling (many years before we 
annexed her) for independence, on one occasion 
some of those earnestly interested in her behalf 
were preparing*a document to be sent here to 
General Jackson while he was President, and 
when it was concluded, one gentleman remarked, 
“ This needs a seal, and we have none.” To which 
another instantly answered, “ We will use this for 
a seal.” And pouring melted wax on the paper, 
he stamped it with one of the military buttons 
eut from his coat, which button having a single 
star upon it, that became the emblem of the State. 

Johu Quincy Adams, in August, 1831, men- 
tioned in his diary receiving a note from Mr. 





‘Madison (the ex-President), and adds, “ The seal 


was the initials of his name, and the motto, 
‘Veritas non verba magistri.’” 

John Quincy Adams while President wrote the 
following as to another seal he designed, and 
criticises the use now so common in ladies’ orna- 
ments of repugnant objects such as snakes, etc., 
for any such purpose. “ Mr. Dickins, Secretary to 
the Columbian Institute, brought me, to examine, 
designs for a seal and diploma for that society, 
well drawn, and which, suggesting some altera- 
tions, I approved. They have not adopted the 
device I had proposed for a seal, but propose in 
its stead a hissing rattlesnake coiled round a book, 


to which I objected as odious imagery ; and instead 
of the classical motto from Horace, ‘ Lucent side- 
ra nautis,’ with the ship, they have discarded the 
ship, and substituted for the motto, ‘Favent as- 
tra,’ which I disapproved as borrowed from the 
false science of judicial astrology, and therefore 
inappropriate to an institution for the promotion 
of true science. On this, as on the former ocea- 
sion of the pediment to the Capitol, I observe the 
extreme diversities in the sentiments of learned 
and ingenious men upon matters of taste and in- 
vention. My devices for the seal and motto were, 
in my own self-conceit, ingenious, classical, ele- 
gant, aud appropriate, but no one thought them 
so except myself, and they have taken in its stead 
a Serpent sibilant, which would be an excellent 
emblem for the House of Representatives at this 
time, but in my judgment a very absurd one for 
a learned and literary institution; and instead of 
the stars of Horace illuminating the mariner’s 
night, they have the stars of judicial astrology 
favoring the deadly venom of the rattlesnake.” 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mitprev.—The elbow sleeves are considered in bet- 
ter taste with high dresses that are worn at home on 
summer evenings. Transparent lace sleeves displuy 
the arms to best advantage. 

Westreen Frienp.—Terra-cotta paper of small de- 
signs with a frieze of medium depth is liked for halls. 
The preference now is for lighter papers for all rooms, 
Tinted ceilings are used instead of white. Gold fig- 
ures on cream ground are liked for drawing-room pa- 
pers. Dark coverings for furniture are used mostly in 
dining-rooms and libraries: chambers and drawing. 
rooms have lighter brocades and tapestries or cre- 
tonnes. 

Cyntuta,—Get felt or billiard cloth for a cover for a 
grand piano. Have it cut to fit the top smoothly, with 
a straight piece the depth of the sides sewed on, scal- 
lop the lower edge, and button-hole stitch it deeply, or 
else bind it. 

M. A. G.—AIl your inquiries about weddings are 
auswered at length in Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

»—Satin surah is twilled and of light quality; 
rhadames is much heavier. Sicilienne is repped silk 
with some wool init. Bengaline is repped silk that is 
softer than ottoman silk. Satin surah is the best for 
the present season, unless you like the less glossy silk 
surah, 

An Op Sunsscrtser.—The luce dresses worn here in 
the street have’high linings mostly, though low linings 
and transparent sleeves are being worn in the country 
on all occasions. 

Puyi1is,—The flowers are usually in a condition to 
gather in August. We can not answer your other 
question here. 

_ Breap.—The article contains all the information we 
have to give on the subject. 

AnxXtous Sunsonisen. 
in depilatory. 

E. L. 8. 8.—We do not know the religious denomi- 
nation of the ladies you mention. 

Masvoorrr, I. M. D., ano Orures.—We do not give 
addresses in this columu, nor can we tell you how to 
procure them. 

Mountainrer.—A young lady's embroidered muslin 
should have a ronnd waist belted, with Valenciennes 
lace on the V neck and elbow s es. The skirt has 
an apron front, long back drapery, and either straight 
paneis or else gathered ruffles of the embroidery and 
lace. Tie velvet around the neck and the waist, or 
else wear a sash ribbon tied in large loops and 
behind. White or colored moir 
man sash will answer 
have a plain 
flounces. 

Firoua.—Wear either black lace mitts or tan Suéde 
gloves with white mull and light cashmere dreases. 
Blue and white striped lawn or bison cloth or alba- 
tross wool dresses for lawn tennis are made with a 
belted waist, kilt skirt, and sash drapery. 

Jeusey.—Pillow-shams are used, but it is more fash- 
ionable to have plain linen pillow-slips with hem 
stitching on the ends that hang down. For your bed 
cover have a white, buff, pink, or red Marseilles spread 
or else cover it with colored Madras mustit 
window-curtains to match. Lace Ix reads and 
those of brocaded silk are made long enough to throw 
over the pillows, or else the y ure shorter and are used 
with a round bolster covered with material like the 
spread. Put white shades or sash curtains next the 
window-sash, and drape curtains in the arch, or omit 
the last altogether during the summer. 

CoLonavo,—Wear very light long tan-colored Sudde 
gloves and pale pink roses with your light brown 
surah, 

Bisquer.—Put lace flounces on the front breadth of 
your black satin instead of brocaded velvet. Use 
French imitation of thread lace. Then have a jabot 
of loops of satin ribbon down each side of the flounces, 
Trim the basque with lace in a Vin front and back, 
and remove the satin under the lace in the neck for 
dress occasions, A black lace or tulle bonnet, with 
some velvet ribbon and flowers, will suit with this 
dress. 

Hattin.—A belted waist shirred in a round yoke, a 
tucked skirt, apron front, and sash back drapery will 
be a pretty style for a young lady’s white drees. 

Evr.—A very severe basque (like that of a riding- 
habit) made of dark brown silk surah will be stylish 
and pretty with your pongee skirts worn as they now 
are, 

Prenevove Laruam.—Consult a professional cleaner 
about your foulard silk dress, 

Countny.—A depussant pleating is two or three 
inches deep, and is sewed to the edve of the foundation 
skirt, not set up on it; foot-pleatings set on the eut- 
side of the skirt are of this width also. The frout¢g 
is nearly five-eighths wide at the foot. 

8S. G. B.—Volume and year are not synonymous 
terms, and the number of months covered by the vol- 
ume of a periodical depends upon the pleasure of its 
proprietors, 

Maria D.—A dress of crape should be made over 
silk, both in the skirt aud basque. Cover the lining 
of the basque plainly with crape, and have a crossed 
drapery on the front of the skirt, with long back dra- 
pery. Then have two pleated flounces of the crape 
deep enough to cover all that part of the skirt below 
the drapery in front and on the sides. 

Mrs. S.—If you can afford the expense, get nice 
china for your table; select it with pretty decorations 
of color, bat without much gilt. Ivory-handled knives 
are preferred. Henrietta. cloth is nsed as a handsome 
black wool dress by those out of mourning, und is 
trimmed with watered silk and wool lace. 

M.—The most convenient bustle is a equare pad of 
hair sewed permanently to the dress skirt at the belt, 
while, below, either two or three steels are put in cas- 
ings across the back of the foundation skirt. 
long bustles worn sep: 
ful and uncomfortable. 

Duess-maken.—Make the black nuns’ veiling for an 
elderly lady with a plain basque and crossed front drap- 
ery, with a —— skirt below forming a broad front 
like a boy’s kilt, and three wide side pleats on each side 
gore. Put some jet galloon on the basque. The back 
drapery is long, and may be tucked, and you can also 
tuck the front of the skirt if you like. “Use pleated 
ruffles done by machine on the summer silk. Make 
a gathered basque like those described in 
k Fashions of the Bazar. 

Either you mention of buying a 
troussenu is good » you quote furnished the 
Carry your purse in y 
wrap or small bag in your hands, 
} such inquiries by mail 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “Jonrrn Suakesrrarer,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuun,” “ Macirop or Dare,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

ONALD’S friendship with the hospitable 
R widow and his acquaintanceship with those 
three boon companions of hers grew apace, and 
many a merry evening they all of them had to- 
gether in the brilliant little parlor, Ronald sing- 
ing his own or any other songs without stint, the 
big skipper telling elaborately facetious Highland 
stories, the widow bountiful with her cigars and 
her Moét and Chandon, And yet he was ill—ill at 
ease. He would not admit to himself, of course, 
that he rather despised these new acquaintances 
—for were they not most generous and kind 
toward him ?—nor yet that the loud hilarity he 
joined in was on his part at times a trifle forced. 
Indeed, he could not very well have defined the 
cause of this disquietude and restlessness and al- 


most despair that was present to his conscious- 
ness even when the laugh was at its loudest and 
the glasses going round most merrily, But the 
truth was he had begun to lose heart in his work. 
The first glow of determination that had enabled 
him to withstand the depression of the dull days 
and the monotonous labor had subsided now. 
The brilliant future the Americans had painted 
for him did not seem so attractive. Meenie was 
away, perhaps never to be met with more, and 
the old glad days that were filled with the light 
of her presence were all gone now, and growing 
ever more and more distant. “And in the soli- 
tude of the little room up there in the Port Dun- 
das Road—with the gray atmosphere ever pre- 
sent at the windows, and the dull rumble of the 
carts and wagons without—he was now getting 
into a habit of pushing aside fis books for a 
while and letting his fancies + afield; inso- 
much that his heart seemed to grow more and 
more sick within him, and more and more he grew 
to think that somehow life had gone all wrong 
with him. . 

There is in Glasgow a thoroughfare familiarly 
known as Balwanno Brae. It is in one of the 
poorer neighborhoods of the town, and is, in 
truth, rather a-squalid and uninteresting: place ; 
but it has the one striking peculiarity of being 
extraordinarily steep, having been built on the 
side of a considerable hill.” Now one must have 
a powerful imagination to see in this long, abrupt, 
blue-gray thoroughfare, with its grimy pavements 
and house fronts, and its gutters running with 
dirty water, any resemblance to the wide slopes 
of Ben Clebrig and the carolling rills that flow 
down to Loch Naver; but, all the same, Ronald 
had a eurious faney for mounting this long in- 
cline, and that at the hardest pace he could go; 
for sometimes, in that little room, he felt almost 
like a caged animal dying for a wider air, a more 
active work; and here at least was a height that 
enabled him to-feel the power of his knees, while 
the mere upward progress was a kind of inspirit- 
ing thing, one always having a vague fancy that 
one is going to see farther in getting higher. 
Alas! there was but the one inevitable termina- 
tion to these repeated-dlimbings, and that not the 
wide panorama embracing Loch Loyal and Ben 
Hope and the far Kyle of Tongue, but a wretch- 
ed little lane called Rotten Row—a double line 
of gloomy houses, with here and there an older- 
fashioned cottage with a thatched roof, and with 
everywhere pervading the close atmosphere an 
odor of boiled herrings. And then, again, look- 
ing back, there was no yellow and wide-shining 
Strath Terry, with its knolls of purple heather 
and its devious rippling burns, but only the great, 
dark, grim, mysterious city, weltering in its smoke 
and dully groaning,as it were, under the grind- 
ing burden of its monotonous toil. 

As the twelfth of August drew near he became 
more and more restless. He had written to Lord 
Ailine to say that, if he could be of any use, he 
would take a run up to Inver-Mudal for a week 
or so, just to see things started for the season ; 
buat Lord Ailine had considerately refused the of- 
fer, saying that everything seemed going on well 
enough, except, indeed, that Lugar, the Gordon 
setter, was in a fair way of being spoiled, ‘for 
titat, owing to Ronaid’s parting injunetions, there 
was not a man or boy about the place would sub- 
ject the dog to any kind of chastisement or dis- 
cipline whatever, And it sounded strange to 
Ronald to hear that he was still remembered 
away up there in the remote little hamlet. 

On the morning of the day before the twelfth 
his books did not get much attention. He kept 
going to the window to watch the arrivals at the 
railway station opposite, wondering whether: this 
one or that was off and away to the wide moors 
and the hills. Then, about mid-day; he saw a 
young lad bring up four dogs—a brace of setters, 
a small spaniel, and a, big brown retriever—and 
give them over in charge to a porter. Well, hu- 
man nature could not stand this any longer. His 
books were no longer thought of ; on went his 
Glengarry cap; and in a couple of minutes he 
was across the road and into the station, where 
the porter was hauling the dogs along the plat- 
form. 

“Here, my man, I'll manage the doggies for 
ye,” he said, getting hold of the chains and straps; 
and of course the dogs at once recognized in him 
a natural ally and were less alarmed. A sham- 
bling, bow-legged porter hauling at them they 
could not understand at all; but in the straight 
figure and sun-tanned cheek and clear eye of the 
new-comer they recognized features familiar to 
them; and then he spoke to them as if he knew 
them. 
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“Av, and what’s your name, then ?—Bruce, or 
Wallace, or Soldier ?—but there'll no be much 
work for you for a while yet. It’s you, you two 
bonnie lassies, that 'Il be amongst the heather 
the morn ; and well I can see ye’ll work together, 
and back each other, and just set an example to 
human folk. And if ye show yourselves just a 
wee bit eager at the beginning o’ the day—well, 
well, well, we all have our faults, and that one 
soon wears off. And what’s your names, then ? 
Lufra, or Nell, or Bess, or Fan? And you, you 
wise auld chiel—I’m thinking ye could get a grip 
o’ a mallard that would make him imagine he 
had got back into his mother’s nest—you’re a 
wise one—the Free Kirk elder o’ the lot’”—for, 
indeed, the rest of them were all pawing at him, 
and licking his hands, and whimpering their 
friendship. The porter had to point out to him 
that he, the porter, could not stand there the 
whole day with “a wheen dogs”; whereupon 
Ronald led these new companions of his along to 
the dog-box that had been provided for them, 
and there, when they had been properly secured, 
the porter left him. Ronald could still talk to 
them, however, and ask them questions; and 
they seemed to understand well enough; indeed, 
he had not spent so pleasant a half-hour for 
many and many a day, 

There chanced to come along the platform a 
little wiry elderly man, with a wholesome-look- 
ing, weather-tanned face, who was carrying a bun- 
dle of fishing-rods over his shoulder; and seeing 
how Ronald was engaged, he spoke to him in 
passing, and began to talk about the dogs. 

“ Perhaps they’re your dogs ?” Ronald said. 

“No, no; our folk are a’ fishing folk,” said 
the little old man, who was probably a gardener 
or something of-the kind; and who seemed to 
take readily to this new acquaintance, “ Dve just 
been in to Glasgow to get a rod mended, and to 
bring out a new one that the laird has bought for 
himself.” 

He grinned in a curious, sarcastic way. 

“ He’s rather a wee man; and this rod—Lord 
sakes, ye never saw such a thing! it would break 
the back o’ a Samson—bless ye, the butt o’t’s 
like a weaver’s beam; and for our gudeman to 
buy a thing like that—well, rich folk hae queer 
ways 0’ spending their money.” 

He was a friendly old man; and this joke of 
his master having bought so tremendous an en- 
gine seemed to afford him so much enjoyment that 
when Ronald asked to be allowed to see this for- 
midable weapon, he said at once: 

“ Just you come along outside there, and we'll 
put it thegither, and ye’ll see what kind 0’ salin- 
on-rod an old man o’ five foot five thinks he can 
cast wi’.” 

“If it’s no taking up too much of your time,” 
Ronald suggested; but eager enough he was to 
get a salmon-rod into his fingers again. 

“I’ve three-quarters of an hour to wait,” was 
the reply, “ for I canna make out they train-books 
ava,” 

They went out beyond the platform to an open 
space, and very speedily the big rod was put to- 
gether. It was indeed.an enormous thing; but a 
very fine rod for all that; and so beautifully bal- 
anced and so beautifully pliant that Ronald, after 
having made one or two passes through the air 
with it, could not help saying to the old man— 
and rather wistfully too, 

“T suppose ye dinua happen to have a reel 
about ye?” 

“That I have,” was the instant answer; “and 
a brand-new hundred-yard line on it too. Would 
ye like to try a cast? I’m thinking ye ken some- 
thing about it.” 

It was an odd kind of place to try the casting 
power of a salmon-rod, this dismal no-man’s-land 
of empty trucks and. rusted railway points and 
black ashes; but no sooner had Ronald begun 
to send out a good line—taking care to recover 
it so that it should not fray itself along the gritty 
ground—than the old man perceived he had to 
deal with no amateur. 

“Man, ye’re a dab, and no mistake! As clean 
a line as ever I saw cast! It’s no the first time 
you've handled a salmon-rod, Pll be bound.” 

“It’s the best rod I’ve ever had in my hand,” 
Ronald said, as he begun to reel in the line again. 
“Tm much obliged to ye for letting me try a cast ; 
it’s many a day now since I threw a line.” 

They took the rod down and put it in its case. 

“I’m much obliged to ye,”.Ronald repeated 
(for the mere handling of this rod had fired his 
veins with a strange kind of excitement). “ Will 
ye come and take a dram ?” 

“ No, thank ye; I’m a teetotaler,” said the oth- 
er; and then he glanced at Ronald curiously. 
“But ye seem to ken plenty about dogs and 
about fishing, and soon. What are ye doing in 
Glasgow, and the morn the twelfth? Ye are not 
a town lad ?” : 

“No, I’m not; but I have to live in the town at 
present,” was the answer. “ Well, good-day to ye, 
and many thanks for-the trial o’ the rod.” 

“ Good-day, my lad. ~ I wish I had your years 
and the strength o’ your shouthers.” 

In passing, Ronald said good-by again to the 
handsome setters and the spaniel and the old re- 
triever ; and then he went on and out of the sta- 
tion, but it was not to return to his books. The 
seeing of so many people going away to the north, 
the talking with the dogs, the trial of the big salm- 
on-rod, had set his brain a little wild. What if 
he were to go back and beg of the withered old 
man to take him with him—ay, even as the hum- 
blest of gillies—to watch, gaff in hand, by the 
side of the broad, silver-rippling stream, or to 
work in a boat on a blue ruffled loch? - To jump 
into a third-class carriage, and know that the 
firm, inevitable grip of the engine was dragging 
him away into the clearer light, the wider skies, 
the glad, free air! No wonder they said that 
fisher-folk were merry folk; the very jolting of 
the engine would in such a case have a kind of 
music in it! How easily one could make a song 
that would match with the swing of the train! 





It was in his head now, as he rapidly and blind- 
ly walked away along the Coweaddens, and along 
the New City Road, and along the Western Road 
—random rhymes, random verses, that the jolly 
company could sing together as the engine thun- 
dered along: 
Ont of the station we rattle away, 
Wi’ a clangor of axle and wheel; 
There's a merrier sound that we know in the north— 
The merry, merry shriek of the reel! 


O you that shouther the heavy iron gun, 
Aud have steep, steep braes to speel, 

We envy you not; enough is for us 
The merry, merry shriek of the reel! 


When the twenty-four-pounder leaps in the air, 
And the line flies out with a squeal, 

O that is the blessedest sound upon earth, 
The merry, merry shriek of the reel! 


So here’s to good fellows !—for them that are not, 
Let them gang and sup kail wi’ the deil! 

We've other work here—so look out, my lads, 
For the first sharp shriek of the reel! 


He did not care to put the rough-jolting verses 
down on paper, for the further and the more rapid- 
ly he walked out of the town, the more was his 
brain busy with pictures and visions of all that 
they would be doing at this very moment at In- 
ver-Mudal: 

“God bless me,” he said to himself, “I could 
almost swear I hear the dogs whimpering in the 
kennels,” ¥ 

There would be the young lads looking after 
the panniers and the ponies ; and the head keep- 
er up at the lodge discussing with Lord Ailine 
the best way of taking the hill in the morning, 
supposing the wind to remain in the same direc- 
tion; and Mr. Murray at the door of the inn, 
smoking his pipe as usual; and the pretty Nelly 
in-doors waiting upon the shooting party just ar- 
rived from the south, and listening to all their 
wants, And Harry would be wondering, amid 
all this new bustle and turmoil, why his master 
did not put in an appearance ; perhaps scanning 
each succeeding dog-cart or wagonette that came 
along the road; and then, not so blithe-spirited, 
making his way to the doctor’s house. Comfort 
awaited him there, at all events, for Ronald had 
heard that Meenie had taken pity on the little 
terrier, and that it was a good deal oftener with 
her than at the inn. Only all this seemed now 
80 strange; the great dusk city lay behind him 
like a nightmare from which he had but partial- 
ly escaped, and that with tightened breath ; and 
he seemed to be straining his ears to catch those 
soft and friendly voices so far away. And then, 
later on, as the darkness fell, what would be hap- 
pening there? The lads would be coming along 
to the inn, lamps lit, and chairs drawn in to the 
table, Mr. Murray looking in at times with his 
jokes, and perhaps with a bit of a treat on so 
great an occasion. And surely, surely, as they 
begin to talk of this year, and of last year, and 
of the change, surely some one will say—perhaps 
Nelly, as she brings in the ale—but surely some 
one will say,as a mere word of friendly remem- 
brance, “ Well, I wish Ronald was here now with 
his pipes, to play us ‘ The Barren Rocks of Aden.’” 
Only a single friendly word of remembrance; it 
was all that he craved. 

He struck away south through Dowanhill and 
Partick, and crossed the Clyde at Govan Ferry ; 
then he made his way back to the town and Ja- 
maica Street bridge; and finally, it being now 
dusk, looked in to see whether Mrs. Menzies was 
at leisure for the evening. 

“What's the matter, Ronald?” she said, in- 
stantly, as he entered, for she noticed that his 
look was care-worn and strange. 

“Well, Katie, lass, I don’t quite know what’s 
the matter wi’ me, but I feel as if I just couldna 
go back to that room of mine and sit there by 
myself—at least not yet; I think I’ve been put 
a bit daft wi’ seeing the people going away for 
the twelfth, and if ye wouldna mind my sitting 
here for a while with ye, for the sake o’ com- 
pany—” . 

. “Mind!” she said. “Mind! WhatI do mind 

is that you should be ganging to that lodging-house 
at a’, when there’s a room—and a comfortable 
room, though I say it that shouldn’t—in this very 
house at your disposal, whenever ye like to bring 
your trunk till it. There it is—an empty room, 
used by nobody—and who more welcome to it 
than my ain cousin?» I'll tell ye what, Ronald, 
my lad, ye’re wearing yoursel’ away on a gowk’s 
errand, Your certificate! How do ye ken ye’ll 
get your certificate? “ How do ye ken ye will do 
such great things with it when ye get it? You're 
a young man; yell no be a young man twice; 
what I say is, take your fling when ye can get it. 
Look at Jimmy Laidlaw; he’s off the first thing 
in the morning to the Mearns—£16 for his share 
of the shooting. Do ye think he can shoot like 
you? and why should ye no have had your share 
too?” 

“ Well, it was very kind of you, Katie, woman, 
to make the offer, but—but—there’s a time for 
everything—” 

“ Man, I could have driven ye out every morning 
in the dog-cart, and welcome. I’m no for having 
young folk waste the best years of their life, and 
find out how little use the rest o’t’s to them; no 
that I consider mysel’ one o’ the auld folk yet—” 

“You, Katie dear,” whined old Mother Pater- 
son, from her millinery corner, ‘You, just in 
the prime o’ youth, one micht say; you one o’ 
the auld folk ?—ay, in thirty years’ time maybe.” 

“Take my advice, Ronald, my lad,” said the 
widow, boldly, “ Dinna slave away for naething 
because folk have put fancy notions into your 
head. Have a better opinion o’ yoursel’. Take 
your chance o’ life when ye can get it; books and 
books, what’s the use o’ books ?” 

“Too late now; I’ve made my bed, and maun 
lie on it,” he said, gloomily; but then he seemed 
to try to shake off this depression, ‘“ Well, well, 
lass, Rome was not built ina day. And if I were 
to throw aside my books, what then? How would 
that serve? Think ye that that would make it 








any the easier for me to get a three weeks’ shoot- 
ing wi’ Jimmy Laidlaw ?” 

“And indeed ye might have had that in any 
case, and welcome,” said Kate Menzies, with a 
toss of her head. “Who is Jimmy Laidlaw, I 
wonder? But it’s no use arguin’ wi’ ye, Ronald, 
lad ; he that will to Cupar maun to Cupar; only 
I dinna like to see ye looking just ill,” 

“ Enough said, lass; I didna come here to tor- 
ment ye with my wretched affairs,” he answered ; 
and at this moment the maid-servant entered to 
lay the cloth for supper, while Mrs. Menzies with- 
drew to make herself gorgeous for the occasion. 

He was left with old Mother Paterson. 

“There’s none so blind as them that winna 
see,” she began, in her whining voice. 

“ What is’t ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” she continued, in a sort of maunder- 
ing soliloquy, “‘a braw woman like that, and free- 
handed as the day, she could have plenty offers 
if she liked. But there’s none so blind as them 
that winna see. There’s Mr. Laidlaw there—a 
good-looking man, and wan wi’ a good penny at 
the bank—and wouldna he just jump at the 
chance, if she had a nod or a wink for him?) But 
Katie was aye like that—headstrong—she would 
aye have her ain way; and there she is, a single 
woman, a braw, handsome young woman, and weel 
provided for—weel provided for—only it’s no ev- 
ery one that takes her faney. A prize like that 
to be had for the asking! Dear me! but there’s 
naneé‘se blind as them that winna see.” 

It was not by any means the first time that 
Mother Paterson had managed to drop a few 
dark hints—and much to his embarrassmeat, 
moreover, for he could not pretend to ignore thel® 
purport. Nay, there was something more than 
that. Kate Menzies’ rough and ready friendli- 
ness for her cousin had of late become more and 
more pronounced — almost obtrusive, indeed. 
She wanted to have the mastery of his actions 
altogether. She would have him pitch his books 
aside and come for a drive with her whether he 
was in the humor or no. She offered him the oc- 
cupancy of a room which, if it was not actually 
within the tavern, communicated with it. She 
seemed unable to understand why he should ob- 
ject to her paying £15 to obtain for him a shave 
in a small bit of conjoint shooting out at the 
Mearns. And so forth, in many ways. Well, 
these things, taken by themselves, he might have 
attributed to a somewhat tempestuous good-ua- 
ture; but here was this old woman, whenever a 
chance occurred, whining about the folly of peo- 
ple who did not see that Katie dear was so hand- 
some and generous and so marvellous a matri- 
monial prize. Nor could he very well tell her to 
mind her own business; for that would be ad- 
mitting that he understood her hints. 

However, on this occasion he had not to listen 
long; for presently Mrs.Menzies returned, swmil- 
ing, good-natured, radiant in further finery; and 
then they all had supper together; and she did 
her best to console her cousin for being cooped 
up in the great city on the eve of the twelftb. 
And Ronald was very grateful to her; and per- 
haps, in his eager desire to keep up this flow of 
high spirits, and to forget what was happening at 
Inver-Mudal] and about to happen, he may have 
drank a little too much; at all events, when Laid- 
law and Jaap and the skipper came in they found 
him in a very merry mood, and Kate Menzies 
equally hilarious and happy. Songs ?—he was 
going to no Harmony Club that night, he declared 
—le would sing them as many songs as ever 
they liked—but he was not going to forsake his 
cousin, Nor were the others the least unwilling 
to remain where they were; for here they were 
in privacy, and the singing was better, and the 
liquor unexceptionable. The blue smoke rose 
quietly into the air; the fumes of Long John 
warmed blood and brain; and then from time to 
time they heard of the brave or beautiful or 
heart-broken maidens of Scotch song—Magzie 
Lauder, or Nelly Munro, or Barbara Allan, as the 
chance might be—and musie and good fellowship 
and whiskey all combined to-throw a romantic 
halo round these simple heroines. 

“ But sing us one o’ your own, Ronald, my lad 
—there’s none better, and that’s what I say!” 
cried the widow; and as she happened to be 
passing his chair at the time—going to the side- 
board for some more lemons—she slapped hiin 
on the shoulder by way of encouragement. 

“One o’? my own?” said he. “ But which— 
which—lass? Oh, well, here’s one.” 

He lay back in his chair, and quite at hap-haz- 
ard and carelessly and jovially began to sing—in 
that clearly penetrating voice that neither tobacco 
smoke nor whiskey seemed to affect— 

“ Roses white, roses red, 
Roses in the lane, 
Tell me, roses red and white, 
Where is—” 
And then suddenly something seemed to grip his 
heart. But the stumble was only for the fiftieth 
part of a second. He continued— 


“Where is Jeannie gane?” 


And so he finished the careless little verses. 
Nevertheless, Kate Menzies, returning to her seat, 
had noticed that quick, instinctive pulling of him- 
self up. 

“Aud who’s Jeannie when she’s at home?” 
she asked, saucily. 

* Jeannie ?” he said, with apparent indifference 
—“Jeannie? There’s plenty o’ that name 
about.” 

“Ay; and how many o’ them are at Inver- 
Mudal?” she asked, regarding him shrewdly, and 
with an air which he resented. 

But the little incident passed. There was 
more singing, drinking, smoking, talking of non- 
sense, and laughing. And at last the time came 
for the merry companions to separate; and he 
went away home through the dark streets alone. 
He had drank too much, it must be admitted; 
but he bad a hard head; and he had kept his 
wits about him; and even now as he ascended 
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the stone stairs to his lodgings he remembered 
with a kind of shiver, and aiso with not a little 
heart-felt satisfaction, how he had just managed 
to save himself from bringing Meenie’s name be- 
fore that crew. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





IN BUTTERFLY TIME. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


“ C\EEMS to me the butterflies is dretful thick 
this season, Becca.” 

“ Yes, they do seem to be consider’ble thick, 
mother.” 

“T never see ’em so thick. Thar’s hull swarms 
on’em: lots of them common yaller ones, an’ lee- 
tle rusty red ones; an’ thar’s some of them big 
spotted ones, ain’t thar? Near’s I kin see through 
my specs, thar’s one now a-settin’ on that head 
of clover.” 

“Yes, there is one, mother.” 

“'Thar’s lots of grasshoppers too. The grass- 
hoppers air a-risin’ up around my feet, an’ the 
butterflies air flyin’ up in my face out of the 
flowers. Lor, hev we got to the bars a’ready? I 
hadn’t no idee on’t, Be keerful about lettin’ on 
’em down, Becca.” 

The younger of the two old women let down 
the bars which separated the blooming field 
which they had been traversing from the road, 
and they passed through. 

“Spose you'd better put ’em up agin, Becca, 
though thar ain’t any need on’t,as I see. Thar 
ain’t nothin’ in the field to git out but the butter- 
flies an’ the grasshoppers, an’ they'll git out if 
they want to, whether or no. Let me take holt.” 

“There ain’t any need of it, mother.” 

“Yes I will, too, Beeca Wheat. I’m jest as 
strong in my arms as ever I was. You ’ain’t no 
call to think I ain’t.” 

“T don’t think so, mother; I know you're real 
strong.” 

“T allers was pretty strong to lift—stronger’n 
you.” 

The bars up, the two women kept on down the 
road, It was bordered by stone walls and flow- 
ering bushes. Ahead, just as far as they could 
see, was one white house. They were going there 
to a women’s prayer-meeting. 

The older of the two kept a little ahead of the 
younger, trotting weakly through the short, dusty 
grass. Her small old head in a black straw bon- 
net bobbed in time to every step; her sharp, yel- 
low little face peeped out of the bonnet, alert 
and half aggressive. She wore a short black 
shawl tightly drawn over her narrow, wiry back, 
and held her hands folded primly in front over 
the two ends. 

The other woman, her daughter, pacing dream- 
ily behind, was taller and slenderer. Her face 
was pale and full, but slightly wrinkled, with a 
sweet, wide mouth. The pleasant expression 
about it was so decided that it was almost a smile. 
Her dress was slightly younger, a hat instead of 
a bonnet, and no shawl over her black calico aft- 
ernoon dress. 

As they drew nearer to the house the old woman 
peered anxiously ahead through her spectacles. 

“See any one thar, Becca ?” 

“T should think two women jest went in. I 
couldn’t tell who they was.” 

“You'd orter wear your spectacles, Becca ; 
your eyesight ain’t so good as mine was at your 





age, She’s got her front room open for the meet- 
in’. I kin see the curtains flappin’.” 

Quite a strong soft wind was blowing. As they 
went up the front walk between the phlox bushes 
with their purplish-pink heads, the green curtains 
with a flowery border swung out of the windows 
of Mrs. Tiiomas’s best room, the one on the right 
of the front door. 

The door stood open, and a mildly curious face 
or two showed through the windows, 

“'Thar’s old Mis’ Wheat an’ Becca,” said some 
one in a whisper to Mrs. Thomas, and she came 
to the door. 

There was a solemn composure on her large, 
comfortable face. ‘ Good-afternoon, Mis’ Wheat,” 
said she; “ good-afternoon, Becea, Walk in.” 

They walked in with staid demeanor, and took 
their seats. The chairs were set close to the 


walls around the room. There were nine or ten; 


women there with good, grave faces. One old wo- 
man sat close to the mantel-shelf, and Mrs. Wheat 
took a'vacant chair beside her. 

“How d’ye do, Mis’ Dill?” whispered she, 
reaching out her little skiny hand. 

The other shook it stiffly. She was as small 
as Mrs. Wheat, but her little face was round, and 
her chin had a square decision in its cut, instead 
of a sharp one. She had a clean, nicely folded 
white handkerchief in her lap, and she wiped her 
spectacles carefully with it and looked through 
them at Mrs. Wheat before replying. 

“I’m enjoyin’ pretty good health jest now, 
thankee, Mis’ Wheat,” whispered she. 

Mrs. Wheat’s eyes snapped. ‘“ You do seem to 
be lookin’ pretty middlin’ for one of your age,” 
said she. 

Mrs, Dill gave a stony look at her. 

The meeting began then. The good women 
read in the Bible and prayed, one after another, 
the others silent on their knees beside her. Their 
husbands and sons in the hay fields, the children 
in the district school, the too light-minded though 
innocent village girls, the minister wrestling with 
his dull sermon faithfully in his shabby study, 
the whole world, were remembered in their 
homely petitions. The south wind sang in at 
the windows; a pine-tree around the corner of 
the house soughed ; the locusts cried shrilly over 
in the blossoming fields ; and their timid prayers 
went up. 

Old Mrs. Wheat, in her corner, on her knees, 
listened with an outward show of reverence, but 
she was inwardly torn with jealousy. She was 
the last one called upon to take part; even old 
Mrs. Dill was preferred before her. But she had 





her revenge; when she did get her chance to 
speak, long and weary was the time she kept her 
devout sisters on their aching knees. 

She had been storing up a good deal to say 
while the others were praying, and now she said 
it. For church and town and commonwealth, for 
missions at home and abroad, her shrill ery went 
up. Lastly she prayed, with emphatic quavers, 


for old Mrs. Dill. ‘“O Lord,” pleaded she, “ re-- 


member, we pray Thee, this aged handmaiden at 
my side. May she long enjoy what blessin’s are 
left to her in her age an’ decrepitood. Sanctify 
her trials unto her, an’ enable her to look away 
from the feebleness an’ want of strength which 
is now her lot on this airth, to that better coun- 
try where the wicked cease from troubling an’ 
the weary air at rest.” 

When the prayer was ended, Mrs. Dill rose 
softly from her knees and sat down, Her face 
was absolutely immovable as she met Mrs, Wheat’s 
glance when the meeting broke up. 

The two old ladies were left in the best room 
alone for a little while. Mrs. Thomas, who was 
Mrs. Dill’s daughter, wanted to see Becca about 
something, so she called her out into the sitting- 
room. 

“You an’ Mis’ Wheat can visit a little while, 
while Becca an’ I are out here,” said she. 

Mrs. Dill looked at her daughter when she said 
this, as if inclined to decline the proposal. Then 
an expression of stubborn fortitude came over 
her face, and she settled herself solidly in her 
chair. 

The two looked primly at each other when they 
were left alone. 

“ How is Mis’ Thomas?” said Mrs, Wheat; “ an’ 
how is Adoniram ?” 

“They air both well, thank ye.” 

“T s’pose Adoniram is to work ?” 

“ Hayin’.” 

“1 thought I ketched a glimpse of him in the 
field over thar when I come in. Adoniram grows 
old, don’t he ?” 

“T don’ know.” 

“T sot lookin’ at him in meetin’ last Sabbath, 
an’ thinkin’ how dretfully he was altered. I 
hope he’ll be spared to you as long as you live, 
Mis’ Dill. It’s consider’ble better on your ac- 
count that he hain’t never got married, ain’t it ?” 

Mrs. Dill reddened, and stiffened her chin a 
little. “ Thar’s a good many folks don’t git mar- 
ried, Mis’ Wheat, men, an’ women too, some- 
times.” 

“ Beeca could ’a got married dozens of times 
if she’d wanted to, Mis’ Dill.” 

“T s’pose so.” 

“See here, Mis’ Dill, s’pose we come to the 
pint. You're allers kinder flingin’ at me, an’ I 
know well enough what it means. You've allers 
blamed me ’cause you thought I come betwixt 
my Becca an’ your Adoniram, an’ I didn’t as I 
knows on.” 

“Oh no; course you didn’t,” 

“T s’pose you don’t believe it, Mis’ Dill?” 

“No; L’ain’t forgot how Adoniram come home 
from your house, jest about this time o’ year, a 
matter o’ forty year ago.” 

“T don’ know what you mean.” 

Mrs. Dill sat up straight in her chair, and talk- 
ed with slow emphasis. Her eyes never winked. 

“Jest about this time in the afternoon an’ 
this time o’ year, bout forty year ago, Adoniram 
come home from your house. They'd got the hay 
in the day before, so he had a leetle restin’ spell, 
an’ he went right over thar. I knowed where 
he’d gone well enough, though he made up an 
arrant after a rake to Deacon White. I knowed 
he’d stop to Beeea’s before he got home. She'd 
been off visitin’, an’ he hadn’t seen her for a week. 
She’d jest got home that mornin’, Well, Adoni- 
ram went, an’ hecome home. I was a-goin’ through 
the front entry when he come in through the set- 
tin’-room. He was jest as pale asdeath. I asked 
him what the matter was, an’ he wouldn’t say no- 
thin’. The door stood open in here, an’ he come 
in an’ dropped into a cheer by the table, an’ put 
his head down on it. I coaxed an’ coaxed, an’ 
finally I got it out of him. He'd been over to 
Becea’s, an’ you'd treated him so he couldn’t ever 
go agin, He said you didn’t like him, an’ that 
was the end on’t. Becca couldn’t go agin her 
mother’s wishes, an’ he wasn’t ever goin’ to ask 
her to. Adoniram had jest joined the church 
that spring, an’ he’d jest as soon cut his hand off 
as to lead Becea to disobey her parents. He’s 
allers had a strong feelin’ that marriages made 
that way wa’n’t biessed. I’ve heerd him say so 
a good many times. So—” 

“I'd like to know what I did to mistreat Ado- 
niram, Mis’ Dill.” 

“ He never told me the hull perticklars. Thar 
was somethin’ ’bout a butterfly.” 

“Lor, Lremember, ’Twa’n’t nothin’—nothin’ 
at all. Young folks air so silly! I remember 
jest as well as ef twas yisterday. Adoniram an’ 
Becea was out in the yard in front of the house. 
Becca had it all Jaid out in flower beds jest as it 
is now, an’ thar was swarms of butterflies round 
’em. They was out thar in the yard, an’ I was in 
the settin’-room winder. They was kinder foolin’, 
an’ all of a sudden Adoniram he begun chasin’ a 
butterfly. It was one of them great blue-spotted 
ones. He caught it mighty spry, an’ was a-givin’ 
it to Beeca, when I said somethin’ out o’ the win- 
der. I don’ know jest what ’twas. I thought 
*twas dretful silly for him to waste his time ketch- 
in’ butterflies, an’ Becca had some sewin’ I wanted 
her to do. I s’pose ’twas somethin’ ’bout that.” 

“You didn’t think Adoniram was good enough 
for Becca; that was the hull on’t.” 

“That wa’n’t it, Mis’ Dill. I don’t see how 
yon come to think sech a thing.” 

" You'd jest set your heart on havin’ her git 
that rich Arms feller; you know you had. But 
she didn’t; she didn’t git anybody.” 

Mrs. Dill’s thin voice quavered and shook, 
and her little bony form trembled all over, but 
the spirit within her manifested itself bravely 
through shakes and quavers, 





“You air misjudgin’ of me, Mis’ Dill, an’ you 
ain’t showin’ a Christian spirit. You’ll be sorry 
for it when you come to think it over. You'll see 
*twas all jest the way I said twas, an’ I didn’t 
mean nothin’. Let alone anything else, it’s awful 
cruel to ketch butterflies, you know that, Mis’ 
Dill.” 

“You've done a crueler thing than ketchin’ 
butterflies, Martha Wheat.” 

“Well, Mis’ Dill, I guess we'd better not talk 
*bout this any longer. ’Tain’t jest becomin’ after 
the meetin’ we’ve jest had to git to disputin’. 
Thar’s Becca.” 

Going home along the green-bordered road and 
across the flowery field, Rebecca Wheat noticed 
that something seemed to have disturbed her mo- 
ther. The nervous old woman fretted and fidgeted. 
In the middle of the field she stopped short, and 
almost danced up and down with feeble, childish 
wrath. 

“Why, what is the matter, mother ?” 

“Them pesky butterflies!” ejaculated her mo- 
ther, waving her trembling hands. “I'd like to 
poison their honey for ’em.” 

“Let me go on ahead, mother; then they won’t 
bother you so much. I kin kinder brush them 
away.” 

“Well, you may, ef you’re a mind ter. Say, 
Becea—speakin’ of butterflies brings it to mind. 
You never thought I was ter blame ‘bout separa- 
tin’ you an’ Adoniram Dill, did you ?” 

The old daughter looked pleasantly into her 
old mother’s face. “I didn’t blame anybody, mo- 
ther. I didn’t think you used to like Adoniram 
very well; but it’s all over now.” 

“Yon didn’t take it to heart much, did you, 
Becca ?” 

“Not enough to hurt me any, I guess. Do you 
mind the butterflies so much with me ahead ?” 

“No, I guess I don’t. I’ve kinder been think- 
in’ on’t over lately, an’ ef I was kinder sharp 
*bout that butterfly business, an’ hindered you an’ 
Adoniram’s makin’ a match on’t, I ain’t above 
sayin’ I might hev been a leetle more keerful. Ad- 
oniram’s turned out pretty well. Mis’ Higgins told 
me yisterday that he’d jest bought that ten-acre 
lot of Deacon White’s. I guess he must hev been 
layin’ up money. Well, Becca, I dessay you air 
better off than you would be ef you’d been mar- 
ried. It’s pretty resky.” 

Rebecca, plodding before her mother, looked 
ahead at the familiar landscape, with that ex- 
pression of strong, pleasant patience which the 
years seemed to have brought out in relief on her 
face, like the chasing on silver. It made her 
more attractive than she had been in her youth, 
for she had never been pretty. 

She and her mother reached the comfortable 
house, with three great elms in front of it, where 
they lived, two hours before sunset. 

About an hour later Adoniram Dill went home 
too from his labor across the fields. He was 
a tall, muscular old man, with a strong-featured 
beardless face. He was so straight and agile that 
he looked like a young man the width of a field 
away. When he came nearer, one saw his iron 
gray hair, the deep seams, and the old brown 
tint of his face with a start of surprise. 

Supper was not quite ready, so after he had 
washed his face and hands at the kitchen sink, 
he went into the sitting-room, and sat down in a 
calico-covered rocking-chair with a newspaper. 
His mother looked in pre 
there. 

She stood in the entry door and beckoned him 
solemnly. ‘Come into the parlor a minute,” she 
whispered; “I’ve got somethin’ I want to tell 
you, an’ the children will be racin’ in here.” 

Adoniram rose and followed her in obediently. 

She shut the parlor door and looked round at 
him. ‘ Adoniram, what do you think? Mis’ 
Wheat was over to the meetin’ this arternoon, 
and she an’ me hed a little talk arter the others 
was gone, an’ she brought up that old affair of 
you an’ Becea agin.” 

“There ain’t any use bringin’ it up, mother.” 

“She says she didn’t mean a thing when she 
talked. to you so about that butterfly business. 
She jest thought you hadn't orter be wastin’ your 
time doin’ sech cruel things as ketchin’ butter- 
flies, an’ she wanted Becca to come in an’ do some 
sewin’. That’s what she said. I let her know | 
didn’t believe a word on’t. I told her right to 
her face that she thought you wa’n’t good enough 
for Becca, an’ she wanted her to hev that rich 
Arms feller.” 

“Seems to me I’d have let it all gone, mo- 
ther.” 

“T wa’n’t goin’ to let it all go, Adoniram. Dm 
slow-spoken, an’ I don’t often speak, but once in 
a while I’ve got to. She’s the most aggervatin’ 
—I don’t know what vou would hev done with her 
ef you hed merried Becca. You’d hed to hev her 
arter Mr. Wheat died. She ’ain’t never liked me. 
She tried to be dretful nice to me to-day, ‘cause 
she'd got an axe to grind; but she’d got so much 
spite in her she couldn’t help it showin’ out a lee- 
tle. Why, she kerried it into the prayer-meetin’, 
she did, Adoniram. She prayed for me, ’cause | 
was so old an’ broken down, an’ she’s three year 
older’n me. I think it’s awful to show out that 
way in a prayer-meetin’.” 

“P’rhaps she didn’t mean anything. 

“Yes, she did. I knew jest what she meant 
by the hull on’t, Adoniram Dill. She’s got kinder 
sick livin’ thar alone with Becea, without any 
man to split up kindlin’-wood an’ bring in water, 
an’ she’s tryin’ to git you back agin. She jest the 
same as said she hedn’t no objections to it. I 
guess she thinks you’ve been doin’ pretty well, 
too. She thinks it would be a mighty nice thing 
now to hev you step in thar with your money an’ 
wait on’em. I see through her.” 

“P’rhaps it ain’t so, mother.” 

“Yes, ’tis. Adoniram Dill, you don’t mean to 
say you'd hev any idee of marryin’ Becca Wheat, 
arter you’ve been treated as you hev?” 

“You ’ain’t heard me say any such thing, mo- 
ther.” 





sently, and saw him 
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“T thought you looked kinder queer. You 
wouldn’t, would you, Adoniram ?’ 

“Not if it didn’t seem for—the best. I don’t 
—know.” 

All of a sudden Adoniram Dill sat down be- 
side the little parlor table and leaned his head on 
it as he had forty years ago. 

“What's the matter?” his mother asked, with 
a seared start, looking at. him with awed eves 
It was almost like a coming back of the dead, 
this rising of her son’s youth from its snowy and 
grassy grave in her sight. “Oh, Adoniram, you 
poor boy, you ’ain’t felt jest the same way about 
her all these years? It’s awful. I hadn't any 
idee on’t.” 

“Never mind, mother. Jane’s callin’ us to 
supper; you go right along, an’ [ll come in a 
minute.” 

“Thar ain't any need of your havin’ any more 
frettin’ about it, anyhow, Adoniram. Her mo- 
ther’s willin’, an’ IT ’ain’t a doubt but Beecea is. 
I've seen her look kinder down-hearted some 


times ; for all she’s so good an’ uncomplainin’, I 





guess she’s been worried as well as some other 
folks. You jest slick up arter supper, an’ go 
right over an’ ask her. Thar ain’t no reason at 
all why you shouldn’t. You ain’t nuther of you 
so very old, not more’n sixty An’ I don’ know as 
Mis’ Wheat "ll be so very bad to git along with 
I dessay she’s meant all right. 


Adoniram said nothing. He rose with an ef 


fort, and went out to supper with his mother, who 
kept gazing at him with loving, questioning eyes 

“Ain't you goin’ ?” she whispered when they 
were in the sitting-room again 


“TJ guess not to-night, mother 


“Well, mebbe ’¢is jest as well to wait till to- 


morrer. I don’t want Mis’ Wheat to think you 
was in too rouch of a rush.” 
After his mother had gone to bed, and the 





summer night was complete with all its stars 


out-of-doors, he sat down on the front door-step 





alone, and thought. He felt like a wanderer re- 


turned to some beautiful, dear country, the true 
home of his heart, which he had never thought to 
see again. To-nicht the golden gates of youth 


swung open with sweet music for Adoniram Dill, 
with his gray | 





locks and his hard, seamed face, 

and he entered in, never knowing he was any dif- 

ferent. ; 
The steadiness with which he had ke pt to his 





ideas of duty for the last forty vears gave his 
happiness, now that the long strain was over, an 
almost unearthly, holy character. It was truly 
the reward of virtue. The faithful old man who 
had taken what he considered to be the right 
course for himself and the woman he loved, 








ont question or appeal to that mandate of ob 
dience which he read so literally, was capable 





xty of being as freely happy as a child 
The sordid motives which had possibly actuated 
3ecea’s mother to withdraw her opposition at last 


did not fret him at al He was far above it 


That hard, shrill voice whieh had rung out of 
that sitting-room window for him for the last 
forty years was still. The voice had truly ssid 
cruel things, more cruel than its owner would 


own to now. The poor, honest young man had 
gone away that dav with the full and settled un 
derstanding that his sweetheart’s mother was 
bitterly opposed to him, and that must be the 
end of it all 
as urging her to marry him without her mother’s 
consent. ; 

So he had never been in that front yard, full 
of roses and pinks and butterflies, since. 


He never dreamed of such a thing 


He and Rebecea had met in the village society 
like kindly acquaintances for all these years ; 

Adoniram, looking across the little country 
church Sunday after Sunday as the years went 
on, might have seen the woman crowing old who 
should have grown old by his side, with bitter re 
gret, and Rebecea, with patient sadness, have 
marked his entrance among all the congregation ; 
but no one had known 

The day after the meeting Adoniram had to 
drive over to the store on business. On his way 
back he passed a house where an aged sister of 
Mrs. Wheat’s lived, and saw, with a start, the lat 
*T wonder if Bee 
ca’s home 2” said he. Then he drove on quicker, 
with a gathering resolution. 


ter’s,thin face at a window. 


About four o’elock he was gomg across lots 
through the field toward the Wheats’ He had 
his Sunday coat on. When about half-way across 
he saw a woman’s figure approaching. Soon he 
saw it was Rebecca. He stood in the narrow foot 
path, between the tall clover and daisies and 
herd’s-grass which came up to his knees, and 
waited. 

She greeted him, when she reached him. in he: 
usual good, placid way. “How do you do, M 
Dill 2” 

“T was coming to see you, Becca.” 

She looked at him, and the calm lines in hes 
face changed a little. “DIl go back. I was 
ing after mother, that was all; but she won’t be 
in any hurry,” 


“No, there ain't any need of your goin’ back 
I can say what I wanted to jest as well here, an’ 
then you can keep right on after your mother 
Beeca, supposin’ ‘twas forty year ago, an’ you an’ 
me was here, an’ your mother was willin’, what 
would you say ef I asked you to marry me?” 

Great tears stood in her eyes. “ Oh, Adoniram, 
it wouldn’ the fair.” 

“Don’t you think your mother would be will 
in’ ?” 

“T don’t think she’s so set agin it as she was, 
but "twouldn’t be fair. I’m sixty year old, Ado 
hiram.” ity ‘ 

“*So’m I, Beeea.”’ 

She shook her head. “No, Adoniram, it ain’t 
any use. It might have been different once. Now 
after all this time, when I’m old an’ broken down, 
an’ the fault of all the trouble on my side of the 





house, I ain’t goin’ to be so mean as to let you 
marry me. It ain’t fair.” ‘ 
Adoniram gave one step forward, and caught 
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Featuer Fan, 


his old sweetheart in his arms. “T’ve been waitin’ 
for you forty year, Becca, an’ there ain’t nothin’ more 
comin’ betwixt us. Don’t you say anything more 
about its not bein’ fair.” 

“You know mother ’ll hev to live with us.” 

“I'll try an’ make her jest as happy as I can.” 

The clover and the grasses rustled in the wind, and 
the butterflies came flying around the old man and 
his old sweetheart standing there. It would have 
made no difference to them if they had been wait- 
ing in their little chrysalis coffins a hundred years so, 
they were butterflies now. There were yellow ones 
and little rusty red ones, and now and then a gorgeous 
large one with blue spots on his black wings, See- 
ing one of these made Adoniram remember something 
swiftly. 

“ Want me to ketch a butterfly for you, Becca ?” 

“T’ve got one now you caught forty year ago.” 





Summer Mantle. 

Tas mantle is partly of beaded grenadine and 
partly of piece lace, mounted on a surah foundation 
lining. The lace is arranged in the form of drapery 
on the front and back, and scarfs of it hang from the 
waist in front, together with a ribbon bow. A very 
full lace ruche encircles the neck and extends down 
the fronts, and a ruffle of wider lace edges the sleeves 
and bottom, 


Canvas and Guipure Lace Costume. 
In this model, the style of which is peculiarly 
adapted to slender youthful figures, the skirt is of 
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Summer Mantie,—Cvr Parrern, No. 3724: Price, 25 Cents. 


changeable red and blue Sicilienne, partially veil- 
ed by bands of blue wool guipure lace. The 
over-skirt, which is open on one side and but 
slightly draped, is of blue canvas, and of the 
same material is the short Spanish jacket, which 
has a vest and a wide soft girdle of the Sicilienne. 


Feather Fan. 

Tue feathers which form the mount of the fan 
are dyed in various shades of red. A border of 
blossoms and butterflies is painted around the 
edge, which is clipped to simulate butterflies’ 
wings inshape. The sticks are of silvered wood, 
with a silver gray cord and tassel attached, 


Wool and Silk Costume. 

Tue corsage and drapery are of écru chuddah, 
while the plain skirt and the accessories of the 
waist are of dark olive green faille. The front 
of the skirt is fastened with a row of gilt buttons 
upon the straight drapery that hangs at the left 
side. The drapery on the right side is pleated to 
hang in broad folds. The pointed corsage is 
fastened toward one side, and terminated by a 
belt at its lower edge. 





SALADS AND SAUCES. 

A famous Chef.—Valuable Opinions.—Sugar and Salt. 
—A white Sance.—Egg Salad.—Celery.—* Stock.” 
—The genuine “ Espagnole.”—Wines in Sauce.—Es- 
fences, — Mushrooms. — Maitre-d’hétel Butter.— 
Jean’s Anchovy Butter. — Melted Butter. — Bread 
Sauce. — White-fish Salads. — Garnishes. — Stuffed 
Olives.—A simple Receipt.—Blanched Oysters. 

“TF you don’t get anything else there you like, 

you will say you never tasted such salads 
and sauces.” 

So spoke a wise friend to us as we were start- 
ing for a historic town in Provence, France, and 
while we could joyfully testify to many other de- 
lights in which that visit resulted, yet have we 
the most fragrant memories of the salads and 
sauces of the little inn where we lingered for more 
than a month that winter. 

It was such a very home-like place that we had 
not been there any time before we were on friend- 
liest terms with the whole establishment, from 
Madame in her little gayly decorated “ bureau” 
just off the court-vard, to Jean, the fat cook, 
who held daily confabs with us in one half-cover- 
ed part of the portico near the dining-room, 
Jean was quite a character. He had his own 
way of doing a thing; for example, he never on 
these occasions came into the room: we have 
seen him quite indolent there at other times. On 
rainy mornings, our breakfast over, we would be- 
hold the prudent chef making his way across the 
court holding a large umbrella over his head, and 
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Fig. 3.—Skirt or Veitina Dress, 
Fig. 2, on Page 485. 


not to be lured from his usual place. He would 
chat affably on various culinary subjects, asking our 
opinion on this and that in ‘the most complimentary 
manner, now and then giying us fragments, as it 
were, of the most delightful-sounding recipes. At 
last a time came when he actually wrote down some 
of these. Later he told us that he knew he might 
make a fortune in England, for—as many letters he 
had received testified—he could get enormous wages 
in a club or some great nobleman’s house, but Jean 
preferred humbler laurels and lower earnings in his 
own Provence. And his fame did go abroad. To 
the superior excellence of his salads and sauces 
more than one guest at the little Hétel Impérial has 
subseribed. Jean assured us that the first consid- 
eration in a sauce was the amount of sweet or salt 
naturally in the article to be dressed, for salt and 
sugar, he observed, were far more important 
elements than one believed until one thought with 
seriousness upon it. White sauces were his chef- 
d’euvre. <A fine one for fish, which we have 
since used successfully for certain vegetables and 
ragouts, was made as follows: Put into a porcelain 
stew-pan a good sized lump of butter; when it melts 
add one pint of cream or rich milk; let this heat 
through, and add a good pinch of salt, some Cayenne 
pepper, and the heart of an onion chopped tolerably 
fine. Smooth to the consistency of paste two table- 
spoonfuls of flour in a little cream or milk, and tak- 
ing care to stir all the time, pour this in slowly, Let it 
all boil up, keep on stirring,and then put it atthe back 
of the fire. Have ready, well crumbled, the yolks of 
two very hard boiled eggs. Beat these well into the 
sauce, Just before pouring it over your fish or oth- 
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er article to be dressed with it, let it boil up once more, 
but taking care to stir well all the time. As a sauce for 
small new potatoes, for boiled lobster, for chicken hash, 
veal stew, etc., this is excellent, but too much care can 
not be taken in following the directions exactly, the melt- 
ing of the butter first being very important, and to be 
recommended in all white or cream sauces. An egg salad 
san be made by boiling eggs eight minutes, and placing 
the yolks in unbroken balls on a dish, pouring over them 
the above sauce with one table-spoonful of salad oil beat- 
en into it. Garnish with sprigs of parsley and the white 
of the eggs cut in crescents. It is also excellent poured 
over bits of toast which have been previously dipped in 
boiling water. 

Our Provence cook made a delicious celery sauce by 
boiling pieces of celery tender, and adding to some good 
white stock a little white wine. Then thicken this with 
flour, a little butter, and some pepper and salt. Boil up 
with the celery, and pour hot over the article, fowls, etc., 
to be dressed. 

All small white fish when dressed should have either a 
cream or a white wine sauce, and for the latter stale 
champagne may be used to excellent advantage, but nev- 
er when the sauce is to be served cold, 

There are certain sauces which French cooks regard as 
“stock,” using them for @ variety of dishes, but many 
will not keep longer than twenty-four hours, and conse- 
quently should be made in very small quantities when for 
use in a private family. A good “ Espagnole” sauce is 
the best for a “stock,” and it will last a week on ice, so 
that it may be recommended, and the receipt for it below 
was given by our friend the old chef. 

Cream a little butter, and wipe it thoroughly all around 
a stew-pan. Slice two onions and throw in; place on 
these three pounds of boned fillet of veal and one pound 
of gravy beef. Wet this thoroughly with one-half pint of 
good general stock or bouillon, and let it boil on a quick 
fire. When reduced one-half, glaze the meat to a nice 
even brown color by letting it simmer gently and turning 
it over often, When glazed, take the stew-pan off the fire, 
cover it, and let it stand for five minutes. If you have 
a good stock on hand, pour in three quarts of it; if not, 
use the bouillon, which can be made of an essence, but the 
stock is much the best. Boil it and skim; then add a 
carrot, one-quarter ounce of salt, one-eighth ounce of pep- 
per, and one-eighth of sugar. Boil up, and then let it 
simmer; and when the meat is thoroughly done, take it 
out and strain the stock through a thin napkin. Now put 
seven ounces of clarified butter and seven of flour into a 
stew-pan, When cooked, moisten it with the stock, stir- 
ring it until it boils, after which let it simmer on the cor- 
ner of the stove, with the pan partly closed, for two hours, 
skimming it three times. Strain again, and put it by for 
use. This sauce is admirable not only for stews, ragouts, 
entrées, and gravies, but as the 
foundation for a great many oth- 
ers. To use it for fish, add for 
three pounds of fish half a pint 
of white wine. In this connection 
I might say that Jean advised Span- 
ish wines and Burgundy for use in 
sauces, for the reason that a medi- 
um quality in those was quite good 
enough ; also stale champagne and 
a medium dry claret were in his 
list, while he dealt largely in es- 
sences of one thing and another, 
essence of mushrooms being a fa- 
vorite, for which here is his recipe : 
Examine carefully and wash well 
one pound of mushrooms; put 
them into a stew-pan, adding one- 
eighth of a gill of lemon juice and 
one-quarter ounce of salt. Cover 
the pan, and put it on the fire for 
a few moments ; then add to it one 
pint of chicken consommé. (This 
is easily procured at moderate ex- 
pense from any restaurant if you 
can not make it yourself.) Boil for 
ten minutes. Strain and put by 
for use. This essence will be found 
delicious in any dish where a mush- 
room flavor is desired. With small 
squares of beef or mutton réchauffé 
it is an excellent sauce. 

Most people think that nothing is 
easier to make than a maitre-d' hotel 

sauce, but long experience has 
taught us that the genuine article, 
while it is very simple undoubted- 
ly, can hardly be too carefully pre- 
pared. Jean excelled in his mai- 
tre-d’hétel butter. This was his 
usual method, which we have tried 
with perfect success: One table- 
spoonful of coarsely chopped, care- 
fully picked over parsley, one-half 
pound of butter, one table-spoonful 
of lemon juice, seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Mix thoroughly, and 
keep it for use as the foundation 
of the sauce, and also as the butter 
to be used on broiled fish or any 
dish which needs a maitre-d’hotel 
dressing. In this case use it like 
any butter. 

Anchovy butter he also used, 
prepared as follows: Wash ten an- 
chovies, wipe well, and pound with 
one ounce of butter in a mortar. 
Pass through a sieve, and mix it 
with five ounces of butter. His 
ordinary “ melted butter” was made 
thus: Put into a stew-pan over the 
fire one pint of cold water, one-half 
ounce of flour, and season with 
salt and pepper. Stir it for twenty 
minutes. Then strain into a bain- 
marie pan. Melt a spoonful of 
butter and pour it om. When ready 
to serve, boil it up, and then add 
one-quarter pound of butter cut 
into small pieces, which the heat of 
the sauce will melt. Stir and mix 
it well, add one-quarter table-spoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and serve. His 
bread sauce was like the English: 
To eight ounces of bread-crumbs 


Rig. 1.—Camev’s-1arr anp Satin Suran 
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MOUNTAIN DRESSES; 


Dress. on Page 484. | 


Fig. 2.—Veiine Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3, 
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add, in a stew-pan, one-half pint of milk and a nice little 
onion. Boil ten minutes. Remove the onion, and serve. 
Some like the onion to be cut up and served with the 
sauce on a separate part of the dish 

In the matter of salads Jean was very versatile, his 
white fish mayonnaises being delicious, their chief quality 
being in the way the fish was picked over, and the care 
used in not bruising it. The pieces, well arranged, were 
never too well mixed with the dressing before serving. 
A pretty salad was of small beets, carefully boiled and 
made icy cold, reposing on a few leaves of lettuce with a 
garnish of cucumbers, a mayonnaise sauce served separate- 
ly. Another presented a pretty effect, being layers of 
beet with tiny pieces of celery interposed, the whole rest- 
ing on lettuce leaves garnished with olives stuffed as fol- 
lows: Remove the stones with a cutter, and blanch in 
boiling water for three or four minutes; then fill in with 
chicken force-meat (the canned chicken may be used for 
this). With a mayonnaise dressing these stuffed olives 
are an admirable addition to any salad, besides making a 
pretty garnish. A garnish of oysters for salads should 
consist of oysters blanched a few moments in boiling 
water, drained, and put on ice before using. 





STATUTE CAPS, 

A SIMPLE style of head-cover of woollen matreial 

were these, the making and wearing of the same 
being deemed worthy royal enforcement, for Queen Bess 
seems to have had at heart the well-being and comfort- 
able maintenance of certain tradesmen of her realm. 
Thus came about the imperial edict “ for continuance of 
making and wearing woollen ¢ ips in behalf of the trade of 
cappers, providing that all above the age of six years 


(excepting the nobility and some others) should on Sab 
bath days and holy days wear caps of wool, knit thicked, 
and drest in England, upon penalty of ten greats.” 


So Rosaline hath it, in Love's Labor's Lost, 


“Well, better wits have worn plain statute caps.” 





FROM THE LOWEST ROUND TO THE 
HIGHEST. 
\ ANY years ago a glover’s apprentice in Edinburgh 
a suddenly made up his mind to be a student. For 
a long time the thought had glowed and burned within 
him, but he was very poor, and d 





bread was an ur- 
gent necessity. The outlook was not inviting; no candle 
had he at home, so after shop hours were over he resort- 
ed to lights in shop windows, and when they were put out 
a lamp-post was climbed. Just think how uncomfortable 
he must have been—holding on by one hand, his book 
tightly clinched in the other, and 
his eyes literally devouring the open 
page. No one need be told that 
this hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge was amply satisfied. 
This young man became one of the 
most brilliant Oriental scholars in 
the world, and the first book in 
Arabie printed in Scotland was 
his work, 


A LEGEND CUP. 
a” a grand English collection of 
su 


ch pretty and note - worthy 
relics is a stork drinking - cup 
On its beak it bears an infant in 
swaddling-clothes, representing an 
ancient German nursery _ belief 
that the king of the storks is the 
bringer and protector of babies. 
Very heavily chased is this cup, no 
space being left free from the 
graver’s tools, and very quaint 
and charming is it in design and 
finish. The eyes are of rubies, 
One wing is removable that the 
liquid may be poured into the body 
of the bird It was imbibed 
through the neck by a hole in the 
crown of this much - delighted -in 
burden-bearer. 





Basque Corsage. 


THE model is a suitable corsage 
for summer silks and woollens, It 
is cut quite short on the hips, with 
a box-pleated skirt added at its 
lower cdge. A tapering vest of 
striped surah is in the front, with 
revers of dark velvet rolling from 
it upon scerfs of the same surah, 
A metal clasp on the velvet collar, 
velvet bows and cuffs on the 
sleeves, and a velvet belt bow at 
the end of the front con pose the 
trimming. 


Mountain Dresses. 
. ‘ 
Figs. 1--3. 

In the dress Fig. 1 an open 
jac ket and a slashed over-skirt of 
réséda gray camel’s-hair are worn 
over a pleated skirt of surah of the 
same tint. To correspond with the 
skirt a finely pleated vest of surah 
is set in the jacket. Bars of dark 
blue velvet trim the open edges of 
the jacket and over-skirt, and a 
pointed girdle and collar and cuffs 
of the same velvet are added. 

The skirt of Figs. 2 and 3,a 
dress of fawn-colored veiling, is 
bordered with a band of moss 
green velvet above the narrow 
pleating it the foot, and completed 
by ample drapery. The open jack- 
et has a vest and cuffs of Madras 
plaid surah, and piping and facings 
of moss green velvet. 
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White Mountains and the hill and Inke country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c, 
The above ia ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
Address Lucius Turti.x, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass.—{4Adv.] 


pay postage, 





“LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
Is far superior to the fashionable and illasive prepara- 
tious of beef, wine, and iron,” says Professor 
liunr, M.D., Honor: uy Member Imperial Medical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, Russia, etc. It will reconstruct 
the most shattered and enfeebled, reinvigorate the 
aged and infirm, and build up sickly children. Invalu- 


able in female irreguiarity, pains, aud exhaustion, 


Quiets restiess children and intants.—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Ilas received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
ishing and strengthening the ‘batt and rendering 
rk wid yvlossy. t cures baldness and er 
dandruff. Burnert’s Fravoninag Exrnacts are the 
best.—[ Adv.) 






idicates 





Senp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayng, Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured against all loss. Moderate charges.—{Adv.] 









ADVERTISHMBEHN'’LS. 


(Zi GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
ok BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
;admirably adapted for invalids as 
¥ well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


LG. SPALDING & BROS. 




























































LAWN ae 
TENNIS: 


Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 


108 Madison St., Chieago:; 
241 Broadway, New York. 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes, Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Arustrono’stactory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollarin Skeins, All good silk and beantifui 
colors, Desigua for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in exch package. Send 40 cts. in ste imps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more ated than 
manya dry,formal, medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
paper.” — B.W. Riouwarpson, 
M.D., F.RS lilustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

THE POPE WEG CO., 
598 Washington St , Boston. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLESALE tide ten Fon ao 


rine, Imp wted Hmbrotdery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
te Crewel, Flovence Embroidery Silk and Flosa, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, A racine —also Wholesale 
and Retail Price-lists —All for twelve 2c. stamps (24 cts. ). 
Florence “* Waste’ Embroidery Silk, mixed colors, 25c. 
a package. J. F. INGALLS, Lywn, Maas. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD RY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. DBy 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS = SUCCESSFULLY 
sO 
y the rete MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It ia endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction Z guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, oe $1 & $1.50 per box. 
) 7p > Trade-Mark. pags mp 

VELOUTINE gstablished 1860,F ACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle, 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
tenowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing snperfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

: Albumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
yottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists ; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors ae Macy’s. 
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ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 

Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 

This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 

Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 

plement drawings of the different manipulations, 

sepurate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 

ly for lic., Contains also much other matter of 

or for 25c. we interest to ladiés who do fancy work. 

send our full 32 large pages with several hun- 
Catalogue (in- dred illustrations. 


198 poe ments 5088 E BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


illustrations. 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & C0., 


287 Futon Sr., Brooxiyn, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-list. Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. 

>» Pleasemention 
Bazar. 












TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassan St., N. Y. 








produce constipation—all other ones medicines 


Dr, J. L. Myers. Fairfield, ] Towa, ange 
“Brown's Iron Bitters is = > 1 medicine I 
have known in my 30 years have found 
it specially beneficial in A or rpliveieal a 
tion, and in all debilitating ailments that bear so 
heavily on the system. Use it freely in my owu family.” 


Genuine has trade mark and rept gh lines on 





wrapper. Take no other, Made 
BROWN CHEMICAL ©O., BALTIMORE, MD. 
LapIEs’ HanD Boox—useful and attractive, con- 


taining list of prizes for recipes, information about 
coins, etc,, given away by all lealers in di , OF 
mailed to “any | address on 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE Pe: ele Mouth. rugg Tivailans and 
Recommend 
AS A NERVE FOOD. ear S THE ou ’ 

Dr. J. W. Surra, Wellington, O., says: “In impaired BR , | 

nervous supply I have used it to advantage.”—[Adv.] 
A WONDERFUL FREAK OF NATURE. The Is 
Ia sometimes exhibited in our public exhibitions, Druggist to be 
When we gaze upon some of the peculiar freaks Dame f 
N stare on aelonally indulg rex in, our minds revert back who Avoided. 
to the creation of man, ‘* who is so fearfully and won- e 
ecreng made.” The mysteries of his nature have Sells Deal only 
been unravelled by Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, and you with 
the ough his knowledge of those mysteries he has bec au 
able to prepare his “Golden Medical Discovery, a Respect- 
which is a specific for all blood taints, poisons, and Spurious able 
humors, such as scrofula, pimples, blotches, erup- \ 
tions, swellings, tumors, ulcers, and kindred affections. For WEAK BACKS, Article Druggists. 
By druggists.—[Adv.] KIDNEY or LIVER TROUBLES. for See 
BROWN’S IRON BITTERS, combini , 
SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY ccc mere | eLOW. 
MIT ies the Nerves, Enriches and Purifies the LXTRACT 
THE B. & L. Blood. oF a 
An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the It does not injure the teeth, cause beedache, o Invaluable for Burns, Sunburns, 


Diarrhea, Chafings, Stings of 
Insects, Piles, sore Fyes, Sore 
Feet, Inflammations and Hemor- 
rhages of all kinds, 

CAUTION.—See that the words ** POND’S 
EXTRACT” are blown in each bottle, in- 
closed in a buff-colored wrapper, bearing 
our landscape trade-mark—nore other is 
genuine. Sold everywhere. Prices, 50c, $1, $1.75. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Av., New York. 


















receipt of 2c. stamp. 


If a cutid is properiy nourished, quact sights ana a 


joyous, happy childhood is the result. Thousands of 
infants are peevish and fretful because they are being 
slowly starved, owing to the inability of mothers to anp= 
ply the proper nourishment. Ridge’ 8 Food will supply 
the deficiency better than any other; indeed, thousands 
have been | successfully reared on Ridge’ 8 Food alone. 


BRAIDENE! 


THE NEW MATERIAL FOR 


ART EMBROIDERY, 
Manufactured expressly for us in all the new and 
pretty shades. It is the 


LATEST CRAZE! 


Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for 
Tilustrated Catalogue of-Home Beautiful. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New iY ork. 


ALAREINE DES ABELL ES 


PARFUMERIE 








VIOLET. 


PARIS 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 


BABY’S BIRTH HDAY. 
A beautiful imported 
rd sent FREE toany png Benen | 
1 yearold, and much informationof 
interest tothe mother. Send name 
and age with mes to 

__ Wells, Richardson & Co., Darlington, 















Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hajr that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 





$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, B17 Sixru Avenun, New Yous, 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AY ‘a 
(Formerly with Syrurr & Co.), 
120 Went 13th Street, New York City. 


To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and rere A search, to 


residents of distant cities, towns, and village=, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, an 


dealers in 


bric-A-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her per- 


ronal services. 
best and cheapest shops. 
another. 


She will at a few hours’ notice accompany persons making selections, advising them of the 
No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
Mail orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 


Ladies’ and 


Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseanx, Infants’ Layettes, and Exquisite Lingerie made entirely by hand under 


Mrs. Ayer's personal supervision, by French and Swiss convent-taught seamstresses, 


Mrs. Ayer has the honor 


to refer to hundreds of le: uding citizens in different parts of the United States—among them, Rev. and Mrs. 


Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, N 


Mrs. Arthur Brooke, Church of Incarnation, N. Y 


. ¥.; Rev. and 


; Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-Sec’y of War, Washington, D.C. ; 


Gen. and Mra. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Greenway, Hot Springs, Arkansas ; 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. 


; Justice and Mrs. 8. F. Miller, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Lillian Langtry, Lon- 


don, » England ; Mr. and Mrs. | Isaac Cook, St. Louie, J Mo. ; etc., etc. 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk and best Australian W 


ool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 











DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, and excel 
lence of material. Ia addition to all these ad- 
vantages, the possess more Electro- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power thanany other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the market, 
however high priced. The adjoining cut repre- 
sents our beautiful English 
sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3.00, Our $2.00 and 
$3.00 ordinary aeee e corsets 
are also made of this exqul- 
site material, whilst our 
$1.00 and $1.0, and nursing, 
nay $1.50, are of extra fine 

e 











All our Co reets 
are corded, double stitched 
and have tippe d steels and 
patent clasps, combined 
with our patent solid-Lack 
Spinal steels, through 
which the eyelets are rivet- 
ed, For weak backs, an al 
\ troubles, our se rsets wks 
no equal. A beautiful sil- 
Om, i2 i vered compass, With which 
3.0 MN! to test their electro-mag 
o%«% netic power, accompanies 
each Corset. Our Elec- 
trie Insoles, price 50 cents per pair, should be worn to 
gether with our corsets; astonishing results follow. Most 
of the above remarks apply equally to our Electric Belts, 
for ladies and gentlemen. Price, $3.00. In ordering by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. Make ali remittance apy 
ableto G. A. SCOTT, S42 Broadway, N. 
Mention Harper's Lazar. Send for pamphlet, 














Barbour’s Macramé Flax ‘Threads. 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macramé [nstruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 
For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some poe in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


[DIES BLACKING| 


Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It preserves the leather, 
Y and makes a beantifuljet black finish. Bot 
tle contains DOUBLE QUANTITY. ‘Try it, 
avd you will use no other, Have your 
shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Reston, 


‘BILIOUSINE. 


A two-cent stamp sent to Svow & Earte, Provr- 
penor, R. L., will obtain by mail a “trial package” 
of Biliousine, thus enabling everybody to ascertain 
by personal experience and not by the tes- 
timony of others tliat there is a sure cure for 
headache, Dyspepsia, C onstipation, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases 
which arise from a disordered stomach, 

















FROM ROSE EYTINGE. 


My Drar Mme. Lewennene: 

I take pleasure in commending most highly 
your Pastinies pr F.rorenor, which I have used 
for years as a face powder, and always with sat- 
isfactory results. Respectfully yours, 

at ska Rose Eytrnar. 


fa A box of the famous Pastilles de Florence 
(white or tinted), sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
at 258 West 23d Street, New York 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Stores, 














NEW. YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. For terms, address Mrs. VIR- 
GINIA C. BREWSTER, No. 247 W, 21st St., N.Y. City. 


\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


ee 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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B. V. D. Stamped on Band, None Others Genuine. 
ASK YOUR Le 
Tee. 

MERCHANTS TO ORDER " 
THEM AT ONCE. SS 









The B.V.D. SPIRAL Bustle. 

The only Bustle made that’will not Break Down. 

It imparts a graceful, rounding shape to the figure, 
in keeping with the Latest Fashions, and is the Light- 
est, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle made. 

Sold in all first-class stores. Inquire for them. 

Manufactured exclusively by 


oe aaDT, VOORHEES, & DAY M’F’G CO. (Limited), 


and 8&5 White St., New York. 


Lp Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and (4th Sti, WY, 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN OUR ENTIRE STOCK 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


500 pieces 42-inch all-wool Canvas Snitings, ) 
the New Dress Fabric for Sea-side and Moun- | 
tain Wear, in Creo, Tan, Fawn, Beige, Brown, { 4 


Binue, Green, and Black, formerly $1.00 


5 cases 42-inch all-wool L upin ’s French Al- ) 
batross (Nun's Veiling), in Cream, Sky, Rose, > + 39e. 
Nile, Beige, &c., formerly 65¢ 


50 pieces 23-inch Black Silk Damassé Grena- | 
dine, formerly $1.00 | 60¢. 


HANDKERCHIEPFS. 

500 dozen Ladies’ Colored-Border Hand- 
kerchiefs, warr: inted faut colors......... 5e. each. 

750 dozen Ladies’ Colored-Border Hs ind- 
kerchiefs, warrant vd fust colors 

350 dozen Ladies’ all Pure Linen Colored- 
sorder Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, in ali 
WOW GUM. <.ic cece cetndesdcauevacwhracud 1 0c. each. 


WASH FABRICS. 
500 pieces Fine Greylock Ginghams, in plaids) a) 
and stripes, reduced from 1c. to ¢. 


6c. each. 


cases 4-4 Cambrics, fast colors, in light and) 6 

Pree oe = oo eee 2C, 
75 pieces more French Satines, selecte a +17 

Styles, LOCMOTY BEGiiic snc idccesncdicssvececeus (¢. 


500 pieces Linen Lawns, choice = } 
terns, formerly 1Sc. and 20c., now. AC, 


250) pieces Imported Lace Stripe aie Leal “ay +12: t, 
° 


Piques, formerly 20c 


SUMMER SILKS, 
150 pieces Ne e ka, 
forme n o0e. heer _ 29¢, & 35 ot. 


35) picces Summer Silks, in new stripes and checks, 
45 re+, 55e., G5e., 150.3 best value ever offered. 


Broadway and 1. 4th ‘St. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Frout pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 


$6 to $12. 


GRAY HAIR, in gennine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 
Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


‘OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
analogue and instRuction ree ae sub- 
lished. It teaches all th NEE. 
DLEWORK STE vertne S, gives 
ee Ean ot CR tAZY PAT( mWonk, 
TON and LUSTRE 
PAI NTING, &c., and directions for 
(7 STAMPING Plush, Felt, &c., 90 it will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acruasers, Flow- 
ERS, OuTLiNes, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or 
P AINTING, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 15c 
ha We will send this book and 5S GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad for 3c. 
y Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the oe STAMPING OvtTFIT 
EVER OFFERED, with materials and 3& coop Patterns, 
PEER Tidy, ais, ete am for #1. Instruction Book 
FR all '. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


Of 50 different sizes 

E SH T and stylesof Alpha- 

bets at reduced 

prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 

Ontlines, Alphabet (2% inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 

instraction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 

The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 

Perforating Machines for sale. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money returned 


A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 














SAA Loy every Retmlet 
TAKE No OTHER. 








OWonder fab. “vrabrac—_ 
Cas Sennine 


Te Ae 


GF every hecond yard de slamped 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union + sno N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR, 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a large 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices, C2” Silver Gray and White 
real human hair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles. 

Send for a Descriptive Catalogue, free of charge. 
Prices lower than any other honse. 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N.Y. 
SELF-ACTING 

fl, Parlor and Garden 
i FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS, 

Greatest Novelty ont. 
every Fountain is war- 
ranted, Ageuts wanted 
everywhere, Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Sc arfs, Lambre- 
quins, Mantelboards, 
Portiéres, all Fancy Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
> eries, Flags and Banners. 


| T.F. KRAEMER &CO.'S 
Art Embroidery Bazar, 
130 East 14th St., N.Y. 


A Colored Study of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Is the leading attraction of the double midsummer 
Number of Tur Art Inrerouanee. (Established 1878.) 
This double-page design in color is 20 x 143¢ inches in 
size, and shows a mass of the pink-and-white variety 
of these charming flowers drooping gracefully from 
a faience vase in relief against a strongly painted 
background. As a study, or for framing, it is the 
finest ever issued. The Number will also contain 
Large Embroidery Pattern for dress front, full size. 
Its other departments will be as full as usu: al, and em- 
brace instructions in House Decoration, Furnishing, 
aud Wood-carving, Modelling, Brass Repoussé Work, 
Painting on all Materials, Embroidery, and Applique 
Work. “Que stions on all subje cts answered by experts, 
free. Price of this Number, 50c. Ready duly 16th. 
For sale everywhere. Order direct or through your 
local dealer. WM. WHITLOCK, P ublisher, 

37 West 22d Street, N.Y. 








The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS age WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 centa, 
suficient for 7 pints, 
A GREAT 
LUXURY, 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Auyrev Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY; EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 








and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on rece ipt ot address, ** Pas- 
Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
—e ¢ 


Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
; Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


From MINNIE PALMER. 


The dainty comedienne, Miss Palmer, pre- 
sents her compliments to Ben Levy & Co., and 
cheerfully recommends the Lablache Face Pow- 
der to all ladies who appreciate a delightful yet 
harmless powder. 


MINNIE PALMER. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


Free. 
ae 

















PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Articie, conceded by 


but an angeent, to 
the skin absorbs it. 
One test will satisfy the pose scepti 
Price, $1. & $2.00. 


PREVENTS 


















Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
v and the SKIN. 
G CHARLES FAY, 
The Mest J. ene LAPAI, 
Oclebrated Wy Paris, 
RICE POWDER. ie 
Prepared with Bismuth, 
Sold by the Fine Trade. GF, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. ba 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 






Eczema on 


FROM 
PIMPLES 1) SCROFULA, 


KES ZEMA, or Salt-Rheam, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtoura Soar and a single application of 
Cutiounra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Troura Resonvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Ecze Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritns, § ald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Cuttoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 





only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers | 


free from poisonous ingredients. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 
Porrer Drvuae anp Cremioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
g2~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 
— are elastic, seam 


less, waterproof, 
TRADE MARK 





absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
the U.S. or 
Europe. 

Samples sent feee on payment of 30 cents 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ole 


“With the Odors of the Forest.” 


THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made 
from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, 
superior to tar soap; no ‘rank smell of tars; 
softens and stimulates the skin; makes compl xion 
bright and clear. For Sate sy Drveaists, Sample 
cake (4 ounces) mailed on receipt of 25 gents, by 

PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
@ Noslipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you place 
‘ git. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 

ass adapted for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
E xc cclusive te rritory. Partic nlars frye. 


THE BEST PICTU RE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on he avy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
given. For terms, ete »ply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO., 4 5 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 

] the canse of more trouble and 
\ OU R B ABY ¢ delight than anything else in 
the worid, respectfully requests you to subscribe, for 
his benefit, to the only existing periodical devoted to 
considering his health, comfort, and well-being general- 
ly. Itis edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yale and Marion 
Harland, and may be had for a year by sending $1.50 
to BABY HOOD, 18 Spruce St., New Yor! 













KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one of the few powders used as a bean- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY KESPECT. Many ladies object to 
its being known that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
ways used,” will be its err 
Price, 50 cents and $1.¢ Ox. 
Send nn oe & by postal note, gh FO 
letter or che 


WRINKLES 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS BEFORE 


HALF-YEARLY STOCK-TAKING, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Three Special Bargains on the Handkerchief Counter. 
Ladies’ Scalloped and Fancy Handkerchiefs at 25e. 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, embroidered in white and 

colors, at 47¢.3 worth $1.00. 

Gentlemen's Printed and Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs at 25e.3 regular price, 50c. 


“ROCK DYE” HOSIERY. 


200 dozen of our celebrated “ Rock Dye” Ladies’ 
3lack Cotton Hose, were 39e.3 reduced to 25e. 
per pair, to close out before Siock-taking. 

Also, 100 dozen Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose, at 
25e. per pair. 

Men’s Fine Cotton Half Hose, in plain colors and 
fancy stripes, worth 50¢. per pair; marked down to 
29e. 

200 dozen Men’s Lisle Half Hose, plain and fancy, 
worth 62e. per pair; to close at 34e. per puir 


SPECIAL. 


50 dozen Men’s Dress Shirts, and 69 dozen Men’s 
Night Sliirts, made of Wameutta Muslin, at 63e. 
each; reduced from $1.00. 


Le Boutillier | © Pann 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 
y poppin Byyai 

Se 


BULAN 
4: 







DEV veg TS 
M ST nroh re ralLine 
General ana RE y Grade. 
ak: FOODS, Wrigien ere” 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERC H ANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 
LATE WITH 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission chiar 


HAMPLIN’S ~@ 
LID PEARLY 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TA 



























TAN, FRECKLES, 
leaving the skin soft and fair, adds great ‘heanty to the 
complexion. Mpa. Parti and ali beautiful women 
use it ONLY 50 cts. @ bottle, worth double that 
other articles Son the same purpose. 
Au Drageists Sell it. Be sure you get the genuine, 


CHaMPLin & Co., Prop’s. BUFFALO, 





ORIENTAL RUGS and DECORATIONS. 

Madras Carpets, yard wide, cheapest and 
Finest East india Nol vility Tea, One Dollar Ib. Mailed 
free on receipt of price 


T. O. HAGUE, 28 West 23d St., New York. 
hee WwoR K, » CHE AP. Package of lovel 


elv , 50 unl $1, Incluc 


2s @ 
“f: 


Lamt req #5; Tab . 
Silk We "Bags, $2 ™ ADAME 
2 of 6 Red ki inte n Sq., Hartford, Ct. 


OUTFIT. ia 


a wd and everything needs i tel en te stamp Pu 
, &c.; teaches the Kensington 
eben rstitches; how todo Kensington and 1. 
Patnting, &c., 4 Prick BY MAIL, $ t 
Price List, Free, W.P.PRAY » Box 3230, Ne Yi 


MAT E.—SINGER, \ 
2.50. Breeding pairs, $3.! 
BIRDS: we complete § 
berg trained singer, $f 
Bir 7 
I 
























Birds, 25c. ‘* Canaries and Cag 
plates, all facts, ig are, dis 
G. A. HOLDEN, 337 6th Ave. 


CURI ot DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, M e refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISC Ox, ba 3 Broad- 
Wav, [., successorto Dr. Peck. Mention this paper 


STATIONERY | 2202" 


ionable Ladies’ Note papers with er oar i “to 
Colonial Manufac Saamees Co., Springtie Md, “wn ASS. 


YHE BERKSHIRE HILLS.—A fine Col- 














ored Map, 22 x 28 inches, showing mountains “, 
rivers, valleys, hamlets, railroads, highways, and points 
of interest, free to any address Apply to Berxsnins 
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HORRORS OF WAR. 


THE CONSEQUENCES MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
9” 


GOT TO BE THE STYLE IN 


LONDON, DON’T YOU KNOW, AND WED GOES SO HOWWIBLY WITH MY COMPLEXION,” 


FACETL“YX. 
A MORNING CALL. 
When she spied him coming, 
Sux wore a kerchief round her head 
Her papered curls to hide, 
The flounces on her skirt were torn, 
Her slippers were untied, 
lier jacket wanted buttons, and 
"Twas not exactly clean, 
And through her worn-out sleeves quite plain 
ler elbows could be seen. 
When she received him, 
Upon her brow her fluffy hair 
Like tangled suvshine lay, 
Iler pretty Mother Hubbard gown 
Wastich in ribbons gay, 
Her litte shoes were decked with bows, 
Some meadow flowers clung 
Near her fair throat, and from her side 
A small scent-botlle hung. 
And it’s a sure thing 
That never yet for conjurer 
Did quicker change befall 
Than that young man evoked who came 
To make a morning call. 


| 





NOBODY AT ALL. 
** At present, of course, there is nobody in town.’’—Daily Pauper. 
In grim Pompeii if I dwelt, or Herculaneum, 
And in the morning to my door my paper fresh should 
come, 
And I should read those dismal words, my blood 
would calmly flow; 
I should not be astonished much at news 80 apropos. 


But when I see my fellow-men a-walking up and down, 

And read again that sentence clear, ‘* There’s nobody 
in town,” 

I'm forced—a crimson blush of shame into my cheek 
doth mount— 

I'm forced to recognize the fact that some of us don't 
count. 


Alas! when father used to say, when I was very small, 


“Son, be somebody,” faith, I must have been no one 


at all, 
And if I'd taken heed and been somebody then and 
there, 
I might have been a being now. Alas! I didn’t care. 
I might have been a being now, and out of town to 
oot 
Like little Major Tootsby, who wears an English suit; 
Like little Major Tootsby, who isn’t here in town; 
And not a wretched shadow a-walking up and down, 
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A QUEUE-RIOUS MISTAKE. 
“ BETEE ONE DOLLEE ILON TOO HOTTEE, SCOLCHEE BY DE SMELLEE!” 


Customer (seated in a drug-store, impatiently, to boy 
who is tending store). ** Say, go and see why your mas- 
ter is so long getting me that bottle of ten-year-old 
ort.” 
Boy (disappears, and returns after a few moments), 
* He says he’s pretty near through, sir.” 

Customer. * Through what?” 

Boy. ‘** Through makin’ of it.” 


| she had a right to be known by. Lizzie stood for some 
| time in an attitude of profound thought, her dusky 
| hand across her swarthy brow, and at last exclaimed, 
| ** My lands, boss! I can’t ‘member dat nigger’s name 
| nohow !” 


“Ob,” said Mary Ann, the cook, in singing the glo- 
ries of Ireland, ‘* at home in me native town there are 
sthreets of most beaucheous corn-craik houses!” 

*“ What are corn-craik houses ?” asks Gretchen, the 
nurse-maid. 

** Oh, the loikes of thim ignorint furriners !” groane 
Mary Ann. “ Why, corn-craik, loike the corn-craik 
pavements yez have here.” 


iedccapapaditivhditaibees 
A certain hotel proprietor had among his colored 
servants one Lizzie Jackson, and this name was con- 
tinued on the persed long after Lizzie had taken unto | 

| herself a husband. The hotel-keeper suggested a | 
| change, and Lizzie was called upon to give the name | 
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* LET ME SEE, WHAT DO | NEED WITH WHICH TO PRODUCE THAT EFFECT ?” 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


IMPRESSIONIST. 
“ ADMIRABLY ADAPTED !—ADMIRABLY !|” 








